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By CAPTAIN ARTHUR J] BURKS 


United States Marine Corps 





EFORE this ar- 
icle reaches 
print I shall 

have returned to my 
first love, where writ- 
ing is done with ma- 
chine guns, grenades, 
tanks and airplanes— 
mostly tanks and air- 
planes. After fourteen 
years as a free lance 
writer, I’m back with 


been doing books 


inal profession .. . 
Sam. 
Here is Art’s swan 


fession. 
of it than Art Burks. 





Art Burks, during the early and middle 
thirties sold better than a million words 
a year; twenty and thirty thousand words 
a week for years on end. Recently, he has 


several years he will be back in his orig- 


substance of what he feels about our pro- 
Few men have seen more sides 


I know him, or her. 
They are the people 
with whom my lot has 
been cast for the past 
fourteen years. They 
are the people for 
whom I would do the 
most within my power. 

I came to New York 
in 1928 to spend two 
weeks ; and spent four- 
teen years. During 


for the next 
slugging for Uncle 


song—the sum and 








Uncle Samuel’s Ma- 
rines. Sometimes I think I should never have 
resigned the Marine Corps. 

But if I had not enjoyed the ups and downs 
which have been mine, I would not be able 
to pass them on to the people whom I love. 

That’s odd, isn’t it? “The people whom 
I love.” But it is true. Wherever a man sits 
down with pen or pencil or typewriter; 
wherever a woman sits down, or even stands 
up, to express herself with the written word, 
there is a human being whom I love, because 


those years I have been 
one of the big money makers of the pulps— 
and I have, once, been locked out of a very 
modest apartment for non-payment of rent. 
I have been on the stands with as many as 
twelve stories at one time; and there have 
been months on end when I have sold 
nothing. 

I have sold millions of words. I have also 
written millions of words I could not give 
away. And these were the most important 
words of all! They were writers’ words, But 
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wait. 
I have been discouraged by 
great magazines of the nation, the 


some of the 
great slick 
page 

», though they “lid 


from trying to crack their 
time 


magazines, 

while at the 
not know it, my 
sheets, but “ghosted.” 
time to discover that the hund: 


very same 


work was appearing in their 
It has taken me a long 
eds of dollars 
I received for the ghosted stories or articles, 
far less than my own stories 
which came back to me. From the rejected 


stories I learned about myself—and all 


amounted to far, 





writers and editors. 

I used to tell writers, especially new ones, 
that “rejects are money in the bank.’ told 
them this for what I thought was a real 
reason: that sooner or later some new maga- 
zine would want their “name” and would 
buy the reject. I had sold many like that. 

Not very long ago a very go me! friend of 
mine from the Dominican Republic, Jose del 
Carmen Ariza, said to me: “All 3 writers are 
really anonymous. What they produce for 


and entertainment ts 
Somewhere 
I und 


irs old, 


not really 
Outside.” 
rstood what 


and 


our pleasure 
theirs; 
Two years 
he meant. g 
wise man. I wish I had | 
know I would able to ‘find the 
pass on to my friends, and unknown 
to me, what I found during the darkest day 
a writer face. Or what I thought were 
darkest days, yet which were truly the great- 


it comes from 
passed before 

He is eight y ye a very 
then I 


words to 


wisdom ; 


known 


S 





can 


est, most beautiful days that anybody, writer 
or not, can live. The days in which he finds 
himself, begins to understand his responsibili- 


ties a little, the reason why he, or she, has 
been chosen from Outside to 
sage to the people—maybe a very 


of the 


Within each of us a light burns, kindling 
the thoughts, pictures, images, of our inspira- 
tion—or In that flame 
the story we would tell, the picture we 
paint, the In it ex- 
ists the ideal story, 

The approach to perfection with 


present a mes- 
few, maybe 


only, himself or herself world. 


perspiration. exists 
1 
would 
ficure we would sculp. 
poem, book. 


Dit ture, song, 


which we 


reproduce that ideal, is the measure of our 
ability. Have you ever produced a story, 
poem, article, with which you were entirely 
satisfied? Neither have I. I never shall; nor 


will you. But IT shall try to the day I die to 


DIGEST 


produce perfection, just as you will. That no 
editor will buy it when it is produced is be- 
side the point—and he will be right, for few 
readers will appreciate its perfection; drama 
and melodrama stem from imperfection, not 
perfection. It’s the bumps that make excite- 
ment, not the smoothness of eternal sameness, 

Your rejects are “off-brand.” They are 
not slanted. They do not fit. Yet they are 
the best you can do at the moment. In them 
you placed all your hopes. You died a little 
when they came back. And that, my friends, 
is just what was supposed to happen to them, 





and to you. 

How many times have you heard a writer 
of experience say this: “Brother, when you 
get an idea, get it on paper quick, and off to 
other writer will pick 
and sell it to the 


in mind!” 


the editor, or some 
your thought out of the air, 
very editor you have 

Just how true that is, I cannot prove. If 
you are a writer of experience you know how 
just beginning, take my 
can your brainchildren 
they can, 


If you are 
word for it. Not only 
be kidnapped before they are born; 
and probably will be improved upon by the 


true it is. 


kidnapper. Let us put it this way: some- 
where, in a place without measure, land 
that does not exist except in the imagination, 


there is a vast storehouse filled with “ideals,” 
forms our thoughts call forth and 
On that storehouse every mother’s 


with the 


manifest. 


son and daughter draws for “inspiration.” 
It’s obvious why “Uncle” Ariza, then, told 
me that those who thus draw are really 


Some of us can draw without 
some of us are restricted, 


“anonymous.” 
limit on that store, 
rationed, as it were. 

I have 
three 
I have written 28,000 
day— but still a 
writers than I congratulate 


always been prolific. I have written 
length, in a single day. 
words of a book, in one 
day. Much better 
themselves when 
they do three pages a day, a short story a 
a month. Maybe they draw 
just as much from the storehouse as I do, but 
different way. I, on the other hand, 
great deal. What if all of it were 
transcribed sufficiently close to sage 
that I sold every word I \ Well, t 

many people have seen too many stories of 


what if they had, for 


short stories, full- 
a long day, 


th 


<, or even in 


| 
week 


draw a 
wrote ? 


around as it is; 


mine 


fourt 
four 
thing 
have 
outpt 
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fourteen years, seen twice or three times, or 
four times, as many? For had I sold every- 
thing, the lust for money and fame would 
have caused’ me to double and redouble my 
output. My storehouse is inexhaustible. 

But, it did not all sell. I berated the 
editors who didn’t have sense enough to 
understand that these stories were little mas- 
terpieces. I even berated them in this maga- 
zine, where everybody could watch me lick 
my wounds. I plainly did not understand; 
the editors did. They knew they didn’t want 
the stories. And yet, when I regarded those 
rejected stories as “money in the bank,” as 
the really important stories I had written, I 
was entirely right. They were, and are, im- 
portant not because they made money, but 
because they didn’t. 

Are rejects forever lost? Definitely not. 
For they represented thought, seething, eager, 
burning thought—and remember about the 
thought thrown into the blue, the “arrow 
shot into the air?” I am positive that in the 
reject is power, inspiration, not only for me, 
whose story it is, but for all other writers, 
everywhere. It is excess on which they feed. 
It is utterly precious. 


Hell, I sound mystical. What happens 
when I get a story back? What happens to 
me, inside, when I get all or nearly al! of 
them back? I sulk of course, and feel sorry 
for myself. Finally, because I am driven, as 
is every writer worthy of the name, to express 
myself in spite of editorial staffs, I get busy 
again. I fight myself to make myself write— 
not the kind of story rejected, but the one 
the editor really wants. Maybe it comes out 
worse than the story rejected—and maybe 
the editor buys it for that very reason, though 
that’s beside the point. The point is, that I 
try to do better. When I do, I have given my 
writing soul a spiritual face-washing, which 
is good for me, but is better for those to 
whom I am primarily responsible—the read- 
ing public. Maybe they don’t notice my im- 
provement, but it rubs off on them just the 
same, and does them good whether they want 
to be done good by or not. They express it 
by liking my latest story better than the one 
just preceding. 

If my rejects have been many and various, 














“Can | try out a good typewriter with a black ribbon 
and clean type?” 


my fight is greater, and tinged with a dread- 
ful, gnawing fear. I fear for my room; I 
may be locked out of it. I fear for food, 
which may not be enough to sustain me—by 
which I mean my family, of course. I fear 
for my clothes—must I stay in the house 
naked, and will I have a house to stay in. 
Is this wrong? It is not—for in it is the 
greatness of which real stories are made, and 
live, and are made to live. Out of such tra- 
vail comes greater expression. Out of it, if 
I am man enough to “take it,” comes the 
earned ability to make greater, more prolific 
use of that invisible storehouse I mentioned 
—which you call “inspiration,” “perspira- 
tion,” “hot flashes,” or just cuss out because 
of its vagaries. And if I can make clear to 
you exactly what I mean, I will have won a 
greater battle than ever I shall win in the 
Marines, if I become a Lieutenant General 
and occupy Tokyo. Why? Because you will 
absorb it; it will enter into your writing. 
You will give of it to others. 





Here, as I have come to see it, is that re- 
sponsibility: we owe it to others, to do the 
best job of writing of which we are capable; 
only secondarily do we owe it to ourselves. 
Think of your work in this way, and it be- 
comes awesome. But show me something 
more awesome, really, than the power of the 
printed word. 
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You are something special, even if the 
poems, articles, stories you write, never sce 
the light of day; for they come from that 
inner light I mentioned before. If you never 
see a line of yours published, you have served 
your purpose—provided you don’t lose your 
guts and quit cold. Keep on writing, im- 
proving, trying to please editors of magazines 
you want to write for. But when you are re- 
jected, be thankful. I know that’s hard to 
take, but it’s true, as you’ll realize when the 
day of reckoning comes, and you tote up 
your blessings, as I am doing here. For when 
you are rejected your writing character is 
moved a square closer to perfection, and if 
you are rejected often enough, and coldly 
enough, you advance. 

Think, muse, dream. Sit back before you 
do that story, and let your mind go blank. 
“Wash the mirror,” that the light from the 
Great Storehouse may be reflected upon it. 
Copy that reflection as closely as you can, 
and the closer you come to succeeding, the 
closer you come to perfection of form and 
expression. I’ve been actually writing for 
twenty-two years, and I didn’t get that 
straight in my head until just now. I hasten 
to get my thoughts on the subject off to 
WritTer’s Dicest so that as many writers as 
possible will feel the same thing. My rejects 
do a double duty. They live vicariously 
again in this article and, I hope, in your 


heart. 

A kind of prayer goes out with this article: 
that you will understand it and take it to 
heart, after the editor of this magazine has 
done the same ahead of you. 

Maybe you'll read, shake your head, and 
say: “Burks has gone wacky!” In the end 
I shall prove to you that the kernel in the 
nut is solid and true. The purest gold is at 
the deepest part of the furnace, where it may, 
like stories rejected by busy editors, be en. 
tirely missed. 

I’m going to ask you to do several things 
with this article, no matter how crazy it may 
seem to you. (1) read it when your rejects 
get you down; (2) as soon as a glimmer be. 
gins to make sense, set aside a little of the 
monetary gain for defense bonds and stamps, 
to help me do my work; (3) set aside all 
you can of the spiritual gain, the most valua- 
ble of all, and share it with your fellows. In 
other words, talk it up, around, and about; 
bat the ball. 

It will serve as a springboard of discussion, 
from which much that is new will evolve. If 
it does this it will still serve the purpose in- 
tended. 


Give your inner light a chance to “connect” 
with the light which shines over the ideal 
story, and the time may come when the ideal 
is what appears on your manuscript. 
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But It Begins on Page 3! 


By CATHARINE BARRETT 


Author of the short novel in “Cosmopolitan” for October: and of a 
forthcoming short story in that same magazine. 


F you are having trouble getting the short- 
story feel to your stuff, try concentrating 
on the phrase: “But this one time...” 

Often the reason a story won’t jell, and is 

returned with the comment, “too loose,” “too 
thin,’ or “weak,” is because we have not 
that quality of “but this one time... .” 

We have, let us say, 


this one time, and you get to it as rapidly 
as possible. 

We complain because critics and editors 
say of our stuff, “This is an incident, not a 
story.” “This is novel material, hardly suit- 
able for the short story.” But, if we examine 
our work, we find that in almost every such 

instance we have vio- 





a story of the relation- 
ship between a_hus- 
band and wife. Actu- 


It’s a little hard 


article and say of it: 


lated the use of the 
but-this-one-time tech- 
nique. 


to single out one 
“This is the best.” 


ally the situation cov- 
ers a ten-year period, 
from the time the hus- 
band first began to 
play billiards. It has 
gone from bad to worse 
till the wife thinks she 
cannot stand once 
again hearing him de- 
scribe his shots; but 
she goes on listening. 
Then one night he 
comes home and starts 


Perhaps, however, we can select one piece 
that tackles and solves one problem, and 
say of it: “This does the job.” 

That’s how we feel about this article 
by Mrs. Barrett. How many tens of 
thousands of times an editor has said: 
“This story begins on page three.” 

That’s literary short hand for rejecting 
the story of two lovers because it began 
with the girl, then aged 8, on the day 
she was frightened by a dog, and so 
thereafter hated pets. A _ violation of 
the principle laid down by Mrs. Barrett 
is, of course, possible. But if her advice 
is wholeheartedly accepted, every be- 
ginner would be 10 per cent ahead. And 


By its use, we build 
up an accumulation of 
situations and factors 
into the short-story 
form; we make the 
material focused, im- 
portant. There have 
been a thousand hold- 
ups, but this one time, 
a man is robbed of a 
piece of paper, the loss 
of which means life or 
death to him. A wom- 





a post mortem on his that is a lot. 


last game ; she has list- 





an has been troubled 
by a certain weakness 








ened to hundreds of 

post mortems before, but this one time she 
cannot stand it. She breaks a soup-plate over 
his head, and the excitement commences. 
Now this one time that she cannot stand it 
any longer is the beginning of your story, 
structurally. You may have to sketch the char- 
acter and background and the reasons why 
the wife’s patience was at an end this par- 
ticular evening, in order to get the full effect 
of the crisis (the breaking of the soup-plate) 
which launches the story action. But actually 
you must have in mind when you set down 
the first word of the story that there is to be 


in her son, but there 
comes the one time when circumstances con- 
gregate so that she can no longer ignore or 
tolerate the condition, she must do something 
about it. 

A man wrote an authentic-sounding, dra- 
matic, emotional account of a couple on the 
desert who talked of returning to their eastern 
home if the rain did not come. It was like 
a section from a book. It showed the inter- 
esting psychological reactions of people in 
such a situation. But when it ended, the 
reader was not satisfied : he felt that this same 
thing could happen over and over again; he 
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had no reason to believe it had not been the 
same last year or that it would not be the 
same next year.* What the piece needed, to 
make it a focused, vivid, satisfying short-story 
(with the feeling of completeness which the 
short-story must have that quality of 
“but this one time.” They had had bad times 
before, and they would have them again, 
but if they could just get through this one 
time, they would have passed over a crisis, 
they would have learned something, con- 
quered something, and the problem would 


was 


never again be the same, nor so difficult. This 
one time must have extrenuating circum- 
stances piled up on it so that its solution will 
serve as a definite and final solution. 

We heard of a friend who had met with 
failure over and over and we hear that he has 
this week had a That seems im- 
portant and interesting enough to make a 
story. We write it, but we find that when 
strangers read the story, they are not im- 
pressed nor satisfied. We have to build up 
the situation with a lot of but-this-one-time’s. 
He has met with failures before, but if this 
particular venture should prove a failure, 
then he would be finished, done, for ever. 
He might have had successes in other ways, 
but if he has this particular success at this 
particular time, it points a clear way to future 
happiness. This time he is down to his last 
resource, he hasn’t another shirt to wear, his 
child is going to be taken from him. This 
one time, success is not only important to 
him, it is vital. 


success. 


* The specialist in writing for the “little maga- 
zines” who, in copving the stvle (but not the sub- 
stance) of Martha Foley and Whit Burnett of Story 
Magazine, invariably comes up with a sketch, in- 
stead of a story, fails to begin his story with an 
event that happened this one time. Robert Lowery, 
in the current issue of Trend, new “little magazine” 
issued by Chicago University, illustrates this error. 


Lowery has a good modern style, and snappy 
dialogue. But his “story” is not a story. It solves 
nothing; nothing has happened that won’t re- 


occur, no change is made in any of the characters. 
In this sketch, some boys pick up some girls, and, 
failing to have the money to give the girls a little 
food and dance, lose their dates. This illustrates 
all that is wrong (so far as plot goes) with “little 
magazine” writers. The Lowery story should have 
started after the girls walked out on the boys, 
because this one time the boys weren’t going to 
lose out.— Ed. 
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In the simple form story where, for ex. 
ample, a man sees a child knocked down by 
a hit-and-run driver and resolves then and 
there not to rest till he has brought the driver 
to justice, the whole motivation of the ston 
starts with that initial action. We wouldn't 
have much trouble with that. But the more 
usual types of stories as used in the slick 
magazines have to do more with character 
and situation, not of the moment, but exist. 
ing over a long period of time. The short. 
story-form is hard to grasp when we are 
working out such a situation. Consider the 
whole situation, from its inception, like this: 


A Xx Z 


! | 
| | 





A is the very beginning; it may start with 
the first week of marriage of the couple who 
have the difficulties over the billiard game 
post mortems. The story must include all of 
that up to the point X where, this one time, 
it reaches a critical point, and something 
must be done about it. Now the short story 
proper is from X to Z only. The entire space 
from A to X must be acknowledged, must 
be sketched in briefly to make the situation 
clear, to explain the motivation, (sometimes 
in retrospect of the flashback, sometimes in 
skillful introductory presentation), but the 
writer must never lose sight for a minute that 
his short story runs its course only from X 
to Z. X presents the immediate problem that 
must be solved. With its solution, the basic 
problem (A to Z) will also be solved, but 
that is not the climax, it is instead the Out- 
come, or Ultimate Result, growing out of 
the climax. 

The short story itself has to do only or 
primarily with: What will be the resolution 
of the untenable situation precipitated by the 
critical action at the point X? For years the 
wife has been unhappy, she has made com- 
promises, she has had concessions, she has 
been forgiving, but there comes the one time 
when she is forced to do something about it. 
She does something definite, creating a situ- 
ation that will have to find immediate and 
direct solution. The story question is: Will 
the husband forgive her for throwing the 
soup plate? The basic problem will ask the 
question: Wil!l the solution of the immediate 
problem result in the breaking up of the 
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marriage, or the reconstruction of it? The 
answer to the first, the story question, will be 
the Climax. The answer to the second, the 
basic problem question, will be the Outcome 
or Result. 

A dramatic emotional incident is required 


to bring an important problem of long stand- 
ing to a crisis. We make it effective when we 
view it in the light of “but this one time...” 
This opening crisis precipitates action, it im- 
pels the story forward. The result is the con- 
centrated, forceful form: a short story. 


New York Market Letter 


By HARRIET A. BRADFIELD 


HE THRILLING Group stands out this 

month, with three new titles to re- 

port. One is a picture magazine, a 
monthly. The other two are additions to the 
long string of pulps, of which Leo Margulies 
is editorial director. 

The picture magazine is entitled See. Bet- 
ter Publications, Inc., is given as publisher, 
but this is one of the special corporations in- 
cluded in the Thrilling Group. The same 
editorial staff handles this which is responsi- 
ble for the two quarterlies, Co-ed and College 
Humor. But unlike those two publications, 
the new one will not be limited to collegiate 
events. It will cover a general field of pic- 
tured happenings, with special emphasis on 
various types of entertainment. The subtitle 
is “Picture Thrills,’ which gives you some 
idea of the slant. The editors are in the mar- 
ket now for all types of pictures—human in- 
terest, preferably, with or without a news- 
worthy angle. Payment, as heretofore, is on 
acceptance at a five dollar minimum. The 
rate depends a good deal on picture signifi- 
cance, there being higher rates for technical 
merit, originality of composition, or of angle 
of treatment. An old subject might win ap- 
proval by unusual treatment. The magazine 
will include cartoons. But in the first issue 
at least, these are largely by “name” artists. 
Look for the first issue of See on the stands 
about April first (no joke!) ; ten cents a 
copy. Decision on pictures are given within 
a week. Address—10 East 40th Street. 

Editor Robert A. Pines tells me that Co-ed 
and College Humor are very much in the 
market for photographs in the more limited 


field of collegiate events. There’s no slack- 
ening of zeal in getting out those two quarter- 
lies, just because a monthly has been added. 
As above, 10 East 40th Street. 

Current events have given the clues for 
two new pulps in the Thrilling Group: Ex- 
citing Navy Stories and Army Navy Flying 
Stories. These are quarterlies, to start. They 
pay a half-cent and up, on acceptance. 
Lengths are the same for both: Novelettes 
of 10,000 words; short novelettes of 8,000 
words; short stories of 3,500 to 6,000 words. 
They are already on the newsstands. Leo 
Margulies is editorial director. Address—10 
East 40th Street. 

The contents is indicated by the titles. Ex- 
citing Navy Stories is in the market for fiction 
only. (Articles used in both magazines are 
obtained from official sources). Any phase 
of Navy life is suited to this magazine, But 
writers are cautioned to get more variety 
than they have heretofore. The field is not 
limited to the straight battleship adventure. 
There’s the air service of the Navy, the 
Coastal Patrol, Coast Guard work, which is 
tied up with light house and light-ship work. 
The field is large, and many of the most ex- 
citing adventures, according to the editor, 
may take place in these less conspicuous 
branches of the Navy. Add aircraft-carrier 
stories, Marines, submarines, and one begins 
to see the possibilities opening out. But here’s 
most important warning: Get authentic back- 
ground. Magazines like this go to Washing- 
ton, to Naval Districts, in fact, anywhere 
that men in Service may be. So beware of 
the laughter that grects any obvious errors in 
fact! 
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Army Navy Flying Stories uses as extensive 
a variety of backgrounds, following the ad- 
ventures of fictional Americans anywhere 
that our men might be—which means just 
about anywhere on the face of the globe 
now. American volunteers in Burma. Pilots 
ferrying planes across the South Atlantic to 
Africa and the Near East. Training Station 
backgrounds. Aircraft carrier stories. Ski- 
parachute troops. Navy transports storics. 
Philippino scouts. Expeditionary forces in 
Ireland, Iceland, the West Indies, Dutch 
Guiana. Good Panama Canal stories are 
okay. Lengths and address given above. 


Model Aircraft Magazine for Students of 
Aeronautics is the newest addition at Penn 
Publications, 110 West 42nd Street. The edi- 
tor, Gene Fornshell, gives you the following 
information: By the time the Apri] WriTErR’s 
DiceEst is out, the second issue of Model Air- 
craft Magazine will be on the stands. The 
book contains the usual model airplane con- 
struction material, prototype photos, and 
hints and kinks. However, it is different from 
the other model airplane magazines in that it 
features model airplane building in the public 
schools. The book is aimed at kids from 
about eight years old to sixteen, and it is 
planned in line with policies of the National 
Aeronautics Association. I can use construc- 
tion stories (pretty technical) and articles 
upon model building in the schools (meat 
for the average free-lancer). Separate ar- 
rangements will be made in advance for each 
construction story, and I can pay one cent 
a word and $3 for each photo on the school 
stuff. By-lines by school instructors help, but 
are not necessary ... Am still in the market 
for scale model railroad stuff for Model 
Craftsman—but no toys.” 


Changes have continued on the Macfadden 
weekly, Liberty. Harold Wise, advertising di- 
rector of all the magazines. has in addition 
been made general manager of this magazine. 
Ernest Hevn is now sunervising editor; but 
he also continues in a similar position on 
Photoplay-Movie Mirror, Radio Mirror, and 
Beauty and Health. The new address—205 
East 42nd Street. 

More important to the newsstand buver is 
the announcement that with the April 8th 
issue, the price of Liberty Magazine goes up 


WRITER’s DIGEST 


to ten cents. 

Collier’s goes to ten cents at the news. 
stands, beginning with the May 9th issue. 

The Saturday Evening Post, too, raises its 
price to a dime, beginning with its April 11th 
issue. 

The Post (in Philly) is a bit off my beat, 
but the announcements have been around the 
newspapers that Wesley Winans Stout has 
resigned as editor, and looks forward to some 
exciting adventures traveling around the 
country as a roving reporter. Ben Hibbs, who 
has been editor of Country Gentleman for 
more than a year, moves over into the main 
editorial office of The Saturday Evening Post, 
And Robert Reed, his former associate editor, 
moves up to editor of Country Gentleman. 
All in the Curtis Building on Independence 
Square, Philadelphia. 

Air Progress, which has been one of Street 
& Smith’s annual publications, is now ona 
quarterly schedule and more of an open mar- 
ket. C. B. Colby, editor, is interested in ar- 
ticles which may be technical in subject 
matter but somewhat popular in the manner 
of treatment. All material must be accurate 
and authentic. Many of the articles are by 
authorities and leaders in the industry. And 
other writers must match this standard. Good 
writing is wholly secondary to the importance 
of the facts and the data presented. This is 
a tough field to write for, because the readers 
all have so much technical knowledge that 
you can’t put things over on them. But the 
editor does want to contact new writers who 
have unusual data to offer. Lengths run 
about 2,000 words. I!lustrations of unusual 
interest add to the salability of an article. 
The price varies according to the article and 
the pictures; usually around $50 all told. Ad- 
dress—79 Seventh Avenue. 


Mr. Colby also edits Air Trails, which is 
a monthly. For this, he is interested in all 
kinds of articles, preferably with a military 
angle, but popular treatment. They must be 
timely. They must be authentic. Save du- 
plication of effort by querying first about the 
subject, Leneths vary from 2,000 words to 
2,500. Photographs should be supplied when 
possible. But on some subjects the office can 
obtain them. Payment is on acceptance, at 
rates about the same as on Air Progress. Ad- 
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lress—79 Seventh Ave. 

Allan Chellas has been added to the staff 
{Click as editor. (He was formerly manag- 
ng editor of Parade). With the spring issue, 
his publication is changing to a picture mag- 
wine of picture articles. The aim is to inform 
ind to entertain the intelligent reader. The 
kditors want to see whole picture series that 
ll a story, or that are in themselves an ar- 
tile. It is always best to query first, both for 
picture series, and regarding subjects for 
raight articles, a few of which are used 
here. Querying is important, as the market 
us very individual requirements. Subjects 
ould be outside New York City, if possible. 
Personality articles on important people are 
nod. Health stories, recreation stories, arti- 
es with a “you” appeal—the reader-partici- 
pation problem of what to do or how to do 
jomething. Rates are determined by the num- 
ber of pages to be used in the magazine, 
whether Color is to be used, etc. Checks are 
hn acceptance. And if the editor’s first count 
proves to be too low when the magazine goes 
jp press, there’s usually a bonus for the au- 
hor. Address—535 Fifth Avenue. 


Charm is the current title of the Street & 
kmith monthly formerly called Your Charm 
Magazine. And a new need here is fiction. 
Mort stories are now being used; about 
1500 words. Not the vague, arty, impression- 
tic, formless type. The editors like story 
rm. Young love is the best theme, for 
raders are mostly young business girls. And 
tories must not be over their heads. Fiction 
out business girls and their special interests 
sgood. But don’t submit the slushy, senti- 
mental type of story. And not the strongly 
llegiate or the wealthy social background. 
Agood mystery tale might go. The type of 
fiction with a feminine slant which appears 
nThis Week is a good tip for what to sub- 
mt! There is also a market for articles which 
avolve new pointers on charm, how to hold 
aman, etc. And there is a possible need for 
fort humorous features, about two pages; 
M-900 words. Other lengths depend on the 
material. —They may run to a top length of 
‘00 words. Beauty, fashion, sports are 
landled by regular staff writers. Otherwise, 
miything of general interest to girls in the 
NS. a week income range, which is new and 
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"Naw we's just plain folk. We ain't got book larnin’. 
He's jist foxy when strangers is ‘round.” 


nation-wide. An important angle is the mer- 
chandising angle, but this is handled entirely 
by the staff. Editor—Elizabeth Adams. Ad- 
dress—-79 Seventh Avenue. 


Ethel Pomeroy, editor of Personal Ro- 
mances (Ideal Pubg. Co.), tells me that 
there is a little change in formula. Stories 
must now be more realistic in their situations, 
with much stronger dramatic and emotional 
values. In general, the hero or heroine ought 
to be a sympathetic character. But occasion- 
ally an unsympathetic one may be used when 
very strong in interest. Another change is to- 
ward longer stories. Shorts may now run to 
6,000 or 7,500 even, instead of 5,000 words. 
And there is a need for strongly emotional 
novelettes of 12,000 to 15,000 words. Also 
three-part serials with very strong conflict ; 
about 5,000 words each part, 15,000 in all. 
In general, the editor is not looking for war 
stories, so much as escape stories. Though 
like all editors, she takes cognizance of the 
special situations in daily life which accom- 
pany the war. No poetry for about three 
months is needed. But there is one special 
new feature. Look for the first appearance in 
the June issue, on sale May first. This is a 
series of short-shorts, about 1200 to 1500 
words, of a type inherent to the magazine 
but tied up with the government’s urge to 
people to buy bonds and stamps. It will be 
running for six to eight months. So it will 
be of interest to writers who have suitable 
ideas. Payment is a cent a word and up. The 
new address—295 Madison Avenue. 
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Calling All Girls, which has been one of 
the comics got out in connection with Parents’ 
Magazine, is making some changes in its for- 
mat—but not in its editorial policy. It con- 
tinues as a junior woman’s magazine. It con- 
tinues 
fiction. 
today or of the past, whose lives lend them- 
selves to this treatment in pictures. There is 
also more of a market now—for the maga- 
zine has been made a monthly—for short 
stories to 2500 words. These may be adven- 
tures in everyday situations, dramatic and 
informal in style. Also, there is a market for 
how-to-do articles that will interest girls of 
this age group: 9 to 15 years. Beauty, man- 
ners, fashion, the movies are covered in regu- 
lar departments by staff writers. Payment is 
about three cents a word, 
Comic strips pay $3 a printed page. But 
Query first on comics ideas; many have 
been assigned. The editors have some very 
helpful instruction sheets for those consider- 
ing submissions in this field. Editor—Frances 
Ullmann. Address—52 Vanderbilt Ave. 

Young America sticks to the same require- 
ments, and the same tabus on love interest, 
gangsters, bloodshed, robbery, etc. Only short 
fiction of about 1200 words is bought from 
free-lance writers. But the market is small 
now as the end of the school! year approaches. 
Weekly distribution takes place only with the 
Morris Weeks, Jr., is fiction 
Address—32 East 57th Street. 

The magazine about people, Who, has 
been suspended. It was published at 420 
Lexington Avenue. 


to use comics of the true type—not 
These may be stories of women of 


on acceptanct oe 


school sessions. 
editor. 


Real Story (Hillman) is wide open for 
shorts of about 5,000 words. The editor, 
Mary Rollins, likes timeliness in subject mat- 
ter. Many situations have story value which 
rise out of the changes in the lives of young 
people, brought on by the war. Characters 
should preferably be young. Writers should 
query about novelettes or book-length novels, 
giving a plot outline. Payment is two cents 
a word, on acceptance. Address—1476 Broad- 
way. 

John Burr broadcasts news of the new 
Silver Star Western Story Magazine $1,500 
Prize Competition conducted jointly by 
Dodd, Mead & Company and Street & Smith 


WRITER’s DIGEST 


for the best Western novel—serial of 194 
Editorial staffs of the two publishing houg 
will act as judges. Street & Smith will contr) 
all serial rights. Dodd, Mead and Compan 
control all book rights. $1,000 of the prix 
money represents payment for serial righ 
$500 is paid on account of all royaltie 
earned by the book. And the two companig 
are to have first offer of the winning author; 
next two full length novels on terms to 
arranged. The publishers hope to find , 
number of other stories besides the winner 
for serial or book publication, or both. The 
competition is open to any author who ha 
not previously issued a book under the Silver 
Star imprint. Manuscripts should be ng 
less than 65,000 words in length. They may 
be sent to Street & Smith, 79 Seventh Ave. 
or to Dodd, Mead and Company, 432 Fourth 
Avenue. A letter accompany each 
manuscript explaining that it is entered i 
the contest. Writers will be sent receipts. Re 
ports will be made as promptly as possible 
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collect. The contest ends on August 1, 1942 
But manuscripts should be submitted as earl 
as possible. Former winner was “The Crim. 
son Horseshoe”, by Peter Dawson. 


ISS Daisy Bacon tells me she is getting 

too many war stories for Love Story. 

It is all right to bring in the war, sine 
stories are of current times. But don’t doit 
unless this is essential to your plot. The bes 
length is 5,000 words. But the market i 
also open for 6,000. Address—79 Seventh 
Avenue. 
Romantic Range needs longer stories now 
—up to 7,500 words. These are of the mod: 
ern West. And a writer definitely ought to 
study the magazine before submitting manv- 
scripts. Here are suggestions of good repre. 
sentative In the May issue, which 
goes on sale about the 10th of April: “Judj 
was a Lady,” by R. R. Meredith, and “The 
Horse Dappled with Gold,’ by Lucille Isbel 
Same editor and address as for Love Stor) 
Rates on both begin at a cent a word. Pay; 
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ment is on acceptance. 

Jane Littell hopes writers won’t set tht 
idea from last month’s note that she wan 
only married heroines. Far from it. But ther 
is an interest in heroines who are taking th} 
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yw wartime jobs—Red Cross work, First 
4id, defense jobs that call to patriotism, jobs 
where women are being used to replace men, 
ate. Stories should be the same as she has 
en running, in general—escape fiction. 
Sess glamor. Make your hero a glamor 
ype: “men as women wish they were.” Not 
wounded or incapacitated heroes. Miss Lit- 
ll edits Love Book and Love Short Stories 
for Popular—Fictioneers, 205 East 42nd St. 
And by the way, she has a system of clearing 
her desk of manuscripts which demands that 
werything be read by each Friday night. If 
astory is held longer, it is getting special con- 
sideration. 

These statements by Rose Wyn got left out 
of last month’s issue, but they hold good now. 
‘for Secrets we want strong, dramatic, first- 
person stories dealing with modern, up-to- 
date problems reflecting life as it is today. 
Stories must be written with convincing emo- 
tional tone and have sufficient complication 
to carry the wordage. Preferred lengths: 
short-shorts up to 2500 words; shorts from 
3000 to 6000 words; book-length novels 
15,000 words. Immediate decisions and pay- 
ments. Good rates.” 

For the four magazines of romantic love 
fction “we use stories based on strong, un- 
hackneyed dramatic situations, with plenty 
of complication, fast-paced action, convinc- 
ing emotional tone, interesting characters 
and well-worked-out plots. Lengths: 1500 to 
10,000 words. Immediate decisions and pay- 
ments. Rates: Love Fiction Monthly and 
Ten-Story Love Magazine, one cent a word; 
Complete Love Magazine and Variety Love 
Stories, up to one cent a word.” Mrs. Wyn’s 
magazines are the Ace Women’s Group, 67 
West 44th Street. 

Fiction House, 461 Eighth Avenue, reports 
that its markets are generally open for the 
comics. The rate of payment continues at a 
one-cent minimum per word, on acceptance. 
Wings is now edited by Linton Davies. 
Frontier is edited by Larabie Cunningham. 

Rogers Terrill is back on the job at Popu- 
lar, after a severe attack of pneumonia. Here 
are his special notations: The strict formula 
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sory is not a requirement of any of his 
magazines. He likes the off-trail plot. For 
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with or without mystery, 
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“Read any books lately?" 


menace, gun-action. Story value is the essen- 
tial—a theme, a basic conflict, a problem that 
is solved. Only tabus are on stock characters 
or plots, and on lazy, undramatic writing. 

Dime Mystery and Detective 
Stories have one all-important requirement— 
mystery in some form or other. These use 
stories of a bizarre nature, though not a must. 
Off-trail stories are a requirement; in setting, 
plot or handling. Editor Terrill is looking 
for the unique, the unusual in detective fic- 
tion. He never can get enough. And this is 
a natural market for those ideas which other 
editors consider too off-trail. They may even 
be slightly wacky, fantastic, or whimsical. 
These three magazines above are Popular 
Publications, 205 East 42nd Street. If you 
want a manuscript read only for the one- 
cent-minimum magazines at Popular-Fic- 
tioneers, you should specify that when sub- 
mitting it. Otherwise, it will be read with 
the entire group in mind. If acceptable, it 
will go to the best-paying magazine which 
the editor feels it rates. 

Alden Norton (Popular—Fictioneers) re- 
ports that he has lost a lot of good sports and 
air writers to Uncle Sam’s services, and that 
he needs to get in touch with more writers, 
especially in these fields. There is an acute 
need for Western shorts, which pay a half 
cent per word and up, on acceptance, for 
Fifteen Western Tales. Also, he needs short 
mystery stories (as differing from detective 


Strange 
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stories). These stress mood as much as action. 
Some manuscripts, says this editor, come 
around to him from other editors in this big 
house. But most of the material he buys is 
addressed to him directly. Address—205 East 
42nd Street. 

If you don’t know just which magazines 
Norton, Terrill, and various editors are re- 
sponsible for, it would be well to check with 
the complete list of publishers and their titles 
in the Writers Year Book. 

John W. Campbell, Jr., is looking for new 
authors for Astounding Science-Fiction. A 
lot of his writers seem to be in the Navy and 
keep going off into active service. They are 
men trained to figure how things work to- 
gether, which gives them the mental] slant 
needed for figuring how present and far 
future might work together. Articles, too, are 
needed. For these, laboratory men, or others 
with technical background and imagination, 
are natural prospects. For science fiction must 
be based on conflict between new, advanced 
inventions and the stand-pat mind which pre- 
fers things as they are. There are many 
phases of such a conflict. For example, a new 
kind of cloth made of Nylon but which acts 
like rubber, would give rise to conflicts not 
only between the wearers, but in the unions, 
the manufacturers, the makers of the new 
machinery, etc. 

For Unknown Worlds, editor Campbell re- 
ports that he is pretty well stocked on shorts, 
but can use novelettes over 10,000 words, and 
is definitely looking for new writers of these 
stories. Novels run preferably from 30,000 
to 40,000 words, with a possible top of 50,000 
words. But all lengths for these magazines 
are very flexible. Don’t try to stretch a plot; 
don’t try to hold it down if it needs greater 
wordage. Either is damaging to good writ- 
ing. These two markets are unique in their 
fields, and a writer must study the magazines 
in order to sell. They are adult and sophisti- 
cated in audience appeal. And most readers 
are technically trained and employed. The 
editor tries to give fast reports. Payment is 
a cent a word for the run-of-the-mill ma- 
terial, with an added 25 per cent bonus for 
better stuff. And the editor is generous with 
these better rates. Astounding and Unknown 
are Street & Smith magazines, monthly and 


bi-monthly respectively. Address—79 Seventh 
Avenue. 


Everyone Does His Bit 


What are publishers dcing to save material 
man hours, and power. Here is a quote from 
Thomas H. Beck, President of the Crowell-Collie 
Publishing Company who issue The American 
Collier’s and Woman’s Home Companion. 


Sir: 

We are sending you this outline of the efficien. 
cies and economies already in effect, 

1. The use of lighter weights of paper in ow 
magazines. Lighter paper today has better surface 
and more opacity (even though the whiteness of 
the paper has been somewhat hurt by Govem. 
mental restrictions in the use of Chlorine). This 
has enabled us to make considerable reduction in 
the over-all weight of our publication with no los 
in quality. 

2. Maximum press speeds (cver 60,000 twelve 
page signatures in color per hour); minimum 
press stoppages; “flying” pasters for roll changes; 
no press make-ready. These economies are made 
possible by our previous tremendous expansion 
in gravure and help offset the costs that we, in 
common with all manufacturers, have had to 
assume. 

3. Minimum fuel consumption for drying, made 
possible through our gravure expansion, in which 
the drying is by evaporation rather than heat. 

4. Reclaiming in our own smelters all copper 
used on gravure printing cylinders and in letter- 
press plates. 

5. Reduction of wire stitches in binding from 
three to two, to save essential steel wire. 

Elimination of cardboard stiffeners in mailing 
copies to our complimentary and other copies. 

We hope you will overlook an occasional in- 
stance where complimentary copies reach you in 
less than perfect condition. ... 

Tuomas H. Beck, President, 
Crowell-Collier’s. 


"Master of the Leisurely Style” 
Sir: 

Writer’s Dicest is like a letter from home, 
and the February number was the best ever. Why? 

Ernest Haycox, our topmost westerner, master 
of the pleasant, leisurely style which more thao 
anything else keeps him and the rest of the Tops 
still flcating around away up there, leads off with 
the most neighborly and richest how-to we aspit- 
ing writers have soaked up to date. Aron Mathieu, 
followed this up as a close second with a most 
valuable talk to us literary salesmen. The 25 cent 
purchase price for either article is a good im 
vestment. 

HERBERT PETER JONES, 
1823 Carlton St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
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OVER THE 


PULPS TO 


THE POOR HOUSE 


By THOMAS THURSDAY 


HE meal was 
over and the 
visiting pulpa- 


teers from out of town 
retired to the front 
porch and lit some Yuletide cigars. Cigars, en 
passant, paid for with slick magazine money. 
After more than twenty-five years of pulpop- 
ping, I no longer depend upon pulps even 
for smokes. 

The three peddlers were tops in their trade, 
and all were sour. The third, a writer of 
westerns—gestated in the middle of New 
Jersey—was beginning to suspect that he was 
playing a losing game. 

As the veteran of the foursome—I had 
been selling pulpiffle twelve years longer 
than any of them—I felt sure I knew all the 
answers. I strongly maintain that writers are 
worthy of their hire and if the pulpublishers 
can no longer pay off, then I respectfully 
suggest that they should get off. 

For nearly twenty years of my twenty-five 
all the pulpgrapes I reached for were all 
sweet. I found great pleasure and also profit 
in working for the pulps. 

“If the pulp prices don’t pick up,” said 
the writer of western yarns, “I’m sunk. I sold 
my first novel nearly fifteen years ago for a 
cent and a half a word. Then, for years after, 
I got a straight two cents. Now I’ve been cut 
three times and my last check was a little less 
than one cent. The editor keeps telling me 
that he hopes that the rates will go up again 
soon.” 

The detective writer said he received the 
identical letters. “And I don’t believe the 
rates will ever go up again. Not if the pulps 
remain as they are, they won't.” 

“In the old days writing for the pulps was 
a paying profession,” went on the western 
scribe. “The books paid a minimum of two 


Tom-Tom Thursday is a decent guy. 

Fact is, we love the old son ofa... 

We don’t, however, altogether agree 
with him. Perhaps you will. 


cents per word. I know 
some writers who ac- 
tually got five cents per 
word and three was 
common.” 

“Do you know any one getting three and 
five cents per word now?” asked the crime 
story writer. 

“T don’t believe any one is getting that 
much. Those days have gone forever!” 

“Well, gentlemen,” I put in, “what is the 
answer? If the pulps are no longer able to 
pay fair rates for a writer’s labor, what is the 
pulp author supposed to do?” 

“As for me,” said the western fellow, “I 
am aiming at the slicks. For the past six 
months I have bought all the slicks, espec- 
ially Liberty, Collier’s, Red Book, Cosmo poli- 
tan and The Saturday Evening Post, and I 
have been studying their slants.” 

I look at my guest. Twelve years in the 
pulps, and now trying to get out. “Well,” I 
said, “that’s where we learn our fundamen- 
tals—in the pulps.” 

“That,” said the western writer, “is the 
absolute bunk!” 


“I agree with you,” said the detective 
author. “When I started I also had that can- 
ard drummed into my consciousness. It sim- 
ply is not true!” 

“Why, do you think?” I asked. 

“Because,” said the western writer,” writ- 
ing is largely a matter of habit, the same as 
smoking. The brain of the writer becomes 
used to pounding out pulp stuff. He thinks 
only in pulp terms and therefore writes only 
pulp yarns.” 

“Right,” agreed the detective writer. “But 
I know of no reason why a capable writer, 
who has taken the time to learn the funda- 
mentals of his profession, cannot write for 
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the slick magazines instead of the pulps!” 

“Provided the pulps haven’t marked him 
for life!” 

The intent and purpose of this article is 
constructive and it is aimed at the tyros, the 
beginners, the lads and lassies who are about 
to spread their literary wings and fly to the 
heights of fame and fortune. Those who 
plant their seeds in the pulp fields are due 
for a harvest of disappointments. Ask any 
veteran pulp writer. He knows from bitter 
and first-hand experience. 

Up to about fifteen years ago two pulp 
firms had the field practically to themselves. 
Those two were Street and Smith and the 
Frank A. Munsey Company. I record their 
names with pleasure and recollections of 
pleasant editorial and business dealings. Both 
paid me a minimum of two cents per word— 
and you did not have to wait two months 
for your check, I have sold both firms hun- 
dreds of yarns. And the editors, Charles Ag- 
new MacLean, of the old Popular, Henry 
Wilton Thomas, of Top-Notch, and Frank 
E. Blackwell, of Detective Story Magazine, 
were editors born to the purple and knew 
what they wanted. You had to write them 
a story or else. 

Down at the Munsey shop was the one and 
only Robert Hobart Davis, known to the 
trade as Bob Davis. Davis, perhaps the 
greatest of the pulp editors, also knew a story 
from a slice of salami. But he paid for what 
he wanted and not at one-half scent per 
word. (Printer, follow copy). I venture to 
say that at least half of the current big name 
writers got their start with Bob Davis. He 
would either put you over or under—and all 
straight from the shoulder. 

Then another pulp firm loomed into the 
picture, Standard Magazines, with Leo Mar- 
gulies as editorial director. This firm con- 
tinued the fair rates to writers and I have 
no quarrel with them. They, along with 
Street and Smith and the Munsey shop, kept 
up the fair rates as long as they possibly 
could. But you can’t pay out two or more 
cents per word when you don’t take it in. 
That’s plain economics. 

Well what happened ?* The rates of Street 
and Smith and Munsey and Standard came 
down. They had to. Why did they have to? 


Because a flock of pulp buzzards muscled in. 
They came like locusts after a wheat field. 
They had neither honor nor decency. Writ- 
ers to them were nothing more than mer- 
chandise that they could buy at the lowest 
possible price. They never considered that a 
writer’s loyalty to a publisher was something 
to hold and keep sacred. They looked upon 
all writers as succulent saps, birds to be 
plucked. 

These shoe-string publishers began buying 
reprints and publishing them as new yarns. 
True, they did not say they were new, but 
neither did they indicate in any manner that 
they had been published before. Along with 
the reprint tales would be an occasional new 
story, a story rejected by all the legitimate 
firms and quite putrid. The reader seeing a 
new book on the stands, would try a copy. 
This would naturally cut into the sales of the 
Street and Smith and Munsey books. 





*The reason why many new publishers suddenly 
appeared, though well known in the business trade, 
is but hardly known to writers. For decades 
Street and Smith were distributed by The American 
News Company, gigantic world-wide distributing 
agency reaching more than one hundred thousand 
news-stands. In 1926 S&S changed distributors, 
leaving the American News Company without a 
top string of pulps to sell. Immediately The News 
Company encouraged their own publishers, and a 
lot of other people who thought a cent a word was 
Big Money for writers, to bring out a line of pulps. 
Pulps came out like rain. 

Soon, nobody was selling enough to make a 
profit. The news dealer had so many pulps that he 
became confused over the titles—and in dismay 
over which ones to display he shoved the whole 
pack of pulps under the counter, to be shown 
“when a customer called for it.” Dog ate dog 
and only the fiercest, the toughest, and the richest 
are alive today. 

When the damage was done, S&S returned to 
the News Company, and that firm became particu- 
lar over the pulps it distributed. But, meanwhile, 
other distributors (though not to be compared to 
the News Company in size or management) ap- 
peared who were glad to have the leavings. 

Had S@S never left the American News Com- 
pany, the entire pulp picture might well be differ- 
ent; and had the News Company failed to attract 
so many firms who entered the pulp field, not be- 
cause of training, and tradition and background 
experience, but because “S@S left a hole in the 
American’s trucks,” we might never have had 120 
different pulps on the stands in one month. 

Unlike Tom Thursday’s conclusions, we think 
these things work themselves out. As pulp titles de- 
crease, as distributors are loath to take on new ones, 
the old ones will grow stronger, pay better, gain 
circulation. The 2-cent-a-word pulp rate will come 
again. It is a cycle.-—Ed. 
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Soon these mushroom publications became 
as numerous as sand ticks in Florida. The 
books of the old and legitimate publishers 
were crowded off the stands or at least cov- 
ered by the new crop of bastard books. Down 
went the circulations of the legitimate maga- 
zines and, along with it, the price they could 
afford to pay for material. And I, for one— 
and I know many others—cannot and do 
not blame these old publishers for cutting 
their rates. I know they had to do it. 

Writers with genuine ability—and there 
were many such—forsook the pulps at once 
and aimed their works at the slicks. Those 
who can’t make the slick grade continue to 
work for one cent per word because they 
have to. Which , I take it, is the only reason. 
But once you have a taste of from two to five 
cents per word from the pulps, you simply 
can’t swallow anything like the one cent 
handout. 


A veteran pulp editor said to me recently, 
“At least seventy-five per cent of the pulp 
truck published today would not have been 
printed by the old time houses. Not that I 
blame the writers for dashing off their yarns 
as rapidly as possible. Why shouldn’t they 
turn out shoddy and hurry-up jobs of writ- 
ing? They must now write two and even 
three stories to earn the money they used to 
get for the price of one!” 


And what shall the harvest be? My per- 
sonal guess is that the readers of these bootleg 
pulps will become privy to the fact that the 
yarns are tripe and either quit reading them 
or turn to the slicks for their entertainment. 
In brief, these parody pulps will go under 
from the sheer weight of their smelly con- 
tents. The evidence now at hand all points 
in that direction. 


In the midst of the pulp situation, where 
does the ambitious beginning writer stand? 
What are his chances to earn a decent living 
at the pulpounding game? I doubt if most 
of them have even considered that economic 
angle. They are naturally and normally im- 
bued with enthusiasm and a yen to break 
into print. They have been told by many 
prescient professors of the writing profession 
that they should be satisfied with any amount 
at the inception of their writing careers. The 





"The editor liked the synopsis so much he can't wait 
until it's finished!" 


main idea, they are told, is to get their name 
into the public eye. 

I do not agree with that dictum. In the 
olden days of the pulps, when you could start 
at two cents per word, such advice would be 
proper. But no more. Today the tyro who 
starts with the pulps is financially starting 
a trip to the alms house. For example, would 
any one be interested to know that only about 
five per cent of veteran pulpateers now earn 
a decent living at the business?* And that 
those writers are all more or less contract 
novel gestators? Your pulp author must 
carve out a minimum cf two yarns per week 
even to get by and, what’s more, he must 
sell them. Nowadays he no more than gets 
acquainted with an editor who likes his stuff 
when, suddenly, one of his yarns is returned 
with a plain rejection slip. What happened ? 
Why, the editor who liked his work has either 
resigned or been discharged. The new boy 
has his own pet writers and there you are. 
Incidentally, the editor turn-over among the 
pulps of today is so swift and constant that 
the old personal touch between editor and 
author is practically extinct. 


Well, you naturally ask, if the pulp situa- 
tion is so bad, what can a beginning writer 
do? Should they abandon their ambitions to 
become a writer and return to the plow or 
the bookkeepers bench? Hell, no! 





*$5,000 a year or more from the pulps, exclusive 
of secondary rights. 
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What I am about to say is something that 
I wish to God some veteran had told me 
when I started out to assault the pulp heights 
more than a quarter of a century ago. 
That is, before the pulp virus became a fixa- 
tion, a years-old habit that kept me treading 
in the pulp mills. 

I was advised to start with the pulps, get 
plenty of experience, and then leap to the 
slicks. True, I grant, that many a current 
slick writer began with the pulps and gradu- 
ated. But—did they have a battle! You ask 
them. I did. It is equally true that, for every 
pulp graduate to the slicks, fifty have re- 
mained with the pulps. Moreover, they are 
sinking with them. Why is this? Because after 
carving out goo for the pulps over a long 
space of time the brain becomes geared to 
such truck and all efforts to switch gears 
becomes almost impossible. 


With all sincerity and good faith, offer a 
way out. I say unto you, Mr. and Mrs. Be- 
ginner—hook your young literary career to 
the slick stars! Think slick from the very be- 
ginning. And you can do it! 





T’ll tell you why you can do it. That is, if 
you have genuine talent as a foundation, 
along with a penchant for hard work. Work, 
by the way, is a poor word for the tortures 
of successful writing. If you are taking up 
writing because you think it is an easy life, 
you are in the wrong profession. You must 
toil, you must sweat, you must suffer. You 
must push your brain right up to the snap- 
ping point. That way, and that way only, lies 
success. 

Very well, then—you have talent. You 
have a tremendous ambition—and you want 
to write above everything in the world. As a 
beginner, your brain is fresh and unfagged 
from pounding out formula pulp yarns. Your 
mind has not been grooved to the standard 
pulp paths. 


DIGEST 


You have nothing to unlearn. No pulp 
clichés to overcome. Now what? 

You read nothing but the slicks. Read the 
slicks that you personally like to read. Never, 
never study a magazine that irks you. You 
can’t possibly hope to write successfully for 
such a market. Select the magazines that 
print the yarns you like and like to write, 

Read them more than once. Study the 
manner in which the writer gets his effects, 
Note that such published authors have the 
old, standard entities in their yarns—the be- 
ginning, the middle and the end. Note also 
that the usual slam-bang action is missing. 
And it will give you considerable faith and 
encouragement when you find that the slick 
plots are not so difficult. If you can think up 
a pulp plot, you can think up one for the 
slicks, The chief distinction is all in the writ- 
ing, the treatment, the manner of presen- 
tation. That is all. 

Beginning writers have a better chance to 
crash the slicks than the veteran pulpsters. 
Your brain is not dulled, your slant on life 
is still fresh. Everything, I say, is in your 
favor. 

And the monetary rewards! As just one of 
many examples, Liberty will pay a minimum 
of $300 for a short story. More, at the mo- 
ment, there is a swell fellow there, named 

lin H. Clark, who will show you something 
if you will show him something. 

Take Collier’s. A fellow writer told me the 
other day, that they will go as high as $1000 
for a short-short. Which means—what? That 
they can’t find what they want in that me- 
dium—and have raised the ante, which is 
already the highest in the slick field. 

And that, I judge, is all I have to say. 
Only—only I’d like to change places with 
you. I envy you your fresh brain and your 
less jaded outlook on life. They are assets 
that I no longer possess. So—go to it, and 
good hunting. 
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Taboo or Not Taboo 


Some Answers to Sunday-school Writers’ Favorite Questions 


“Dear Editor: 

“IT know your 
publications buy 
five hundred stories 
a year and pay an 
average of 1/2 cents 
a word, 

“So I would like 
to write for you. 
But I am scared to, 


By DARRELL HUFF 
Editor, David C. Cook Publications 





The greater the educational background 
of a magazine’s audience, the fewer 
tabus it must force on its writers. Maga- 
zine audiences which share not only 
limited educational backgrounds, but also 
religious convictions deal out the most 
tabus. The juvenile field must have edi- 
torial tabus. Without them, the author 
would either shoot over the heads of his 
readers, or‘violate prematurely the les- 
sons now being learned by this audience 
at home, or school. Here is an intelli- 
gent, professional listing of tabus in the 


lications. Each of 
the other groups of 
publications in the 
field has its own 
private set of taboos 
but the differences 
really are not so 
great. Most taboos 
hinge around the 
same subjects ; some 
publishing houses 


because of taboos I 


juvenile field. 
have heard so much 





are relatively strict, 








about. Iknow 
vaguely what these 
taboos are but I do not know how strict 
they are, how far they go—or what to do 
about them. 

“Please write and tell me.” 


regularly into the editorial offices of 

the David C. Cook Publishing Com- 
pany, Elgin, Illinois. (The David C. Cook 
weekly Sunday-school papers are Young Peo- 
ple’s Weekly, The Boys’ World, The Girls’ 
Companion, What To Do, Dew Drops and 
Little Learner's Paper.) 

I have no doubt that similar questions are 
asked by the thousands in letters coming 
to editorial offices of the other Sunday-school 
papers, since this matter of taboos gets a lot 
of attention from writers attempting to break 
into this market. 

Obviously, no editor with a job to do can 
afford the time to give each of these letters 
even a half-way adequate answer ; after all, 
these taboos are too delicate and too compli- 
cated to be dismissed in a paragraph or two. 

This, then, is the detailed answer I would 
like to give to each writer who is worried 
about the taboos of the David C. Cook pub- 


ETTERS more or less like that one come 


others more liberal 
—that’s all. 

Tosacco. Most of our readers are young 
people and we, like most people, cer- 
tainly do not want to encourage boys and 
girls to smoke. Therefore, characters in our 
stories ordinarily do not smoke. This does 
not mean an absolute taboo on any mention 
of smoking. In a recent anti-drinking short 
story one of our writers had occasion to de- 
scribe the interior of a tavern as thick with 
tobacco smoke. But this oblique reference is 
anything but favorable. The best and simplest 
rule for writers is, ninety-nine times out of a 
hundred, to avoid the smoking question com- 
pletely. 


Liquor. Since drinking is not a part of the 
life any church—or almost any other organi- 
zation—would advocate for its young people, 
it obviously has no place in most Sunday- 
school stories. There are occasional Sunday- 
school stories in which drinking is essential to 
the theme (these might be described as tem- 
perance stories) but these must take careful 
account of the policy of the particular paper. 
It is wisest to leave these stories to writers 
who have become very familiar with the par- 
ticular publication and, after contributing to 
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it regularly, have discussed the story in ad- 
vance with the editor. 


Dancinc. Most Sunday-school papers do 
not publish mention of dancing. This is rarely 
any loss to the writer since a story with a 
school dance setting can easily be set against 
a school picnic, basketball game or other un- 
objectionable social occasion. 

SWEARING. This is an obvious and 
taboo: Characters in Sunday-school fiction 
do not swear. Not so obvious is the common 
taboo on substitute words like “heck” 
“darn.” Objection to these is based on the 
theory that these are merely toned-down 
equivalents for swearing. The writer’s prob- 
lem in avoiding these words without losing 
realism in dialogue is covered below in the 


rigid 


and 


discussion of slang and how to get along with- 
out it. 


Stanc. This is a taboo that causes writers 
a lot of trouble. It varies greatly from maga- 
zine to magazine— 
year in a single publication. It is far from 


and even from year to 
an absolute taboo ; for example, a recent issue 
of The Boys’ World bore this title in 60-point 
type on page one: “Ain’t He Quaint.” 

Yet The Boys’ World, in common with 
most publications in its field, would frown on 
a story in which a leading cha regu- 
larly used bad English. 


racter 
The problem of slang, like 
ing, seems to be a stumbling block frequently 
for beginners, rarely for 
After all, naturalness in dialog depends more 
upon informality, “easy” vocabulary, short 
sentences and short speeches, adaptation to 
the character and a host of other things than 
upon heavy use of slang or near-profanity. 


that of swear- 


capable writers. 


Movies, THEATER. These are absolute 
taboos in most Sunday-schoo! papers. That 
means not only that a motion-picture studio 
or backstage in a theater is not an appro- 
priate setting for a story, but also that char- 
acters in the stories are not described as at- 
tending movies. (Caution should be added 
that the objection is to public entertainment 
places, not to the motion picture as a tech- 


nical fact. An amateur movie camera may 
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play an important part in a story. And a re- 
cent short story in The Girls Companion 
revolved about the production of a school 
play.) 

It also should be added that since some de- 
nominations do not object to motion pictures, 
this taboo does not extend to all Sunday- 
school papers. But it is valid in most. 


Rapio. This paragraph is only to remind 
writers that movie and theater taboo 
does not extend to radio, as far as most Sun- 
day-school papers are concerned. This is im- 
portant because radio is such a young in- 
dustry that it offers an excellent background 
for many stories of young people at work. 
And it is a “glamour” industry, too. 


the 


Money. This is not exactly a taboo. But 
there is a strong prejudice among most Sun- 
day-school editors against stories in which 
characters spend much money. The reason 
; that many readers of Sunday-school papers 


1 


live at a low economic level and a story in- 
volving a lot of money does not come home 
to them. Also we do not want to be a party 
to teaching readers to overvalue money. 
VIOLENCE. This is another of the relative 
taboos. If the working out of a story demands 
a fight, it may still be acceptable. But Sun- 
day-school papers rarely prefer a story of 


this kind. 


Sports. The objection to violence some- 
times extends to a sports story about boxing 


or wrestling. Also, professional sport is usu- 


ally an unacceptable background. But ama- 
teur sport, major and minor, constitutes the 
background of a considerable proportion of 
Sunday-school stories for boys. 

Race AND Ciass Prejupice. Obviously 
no Christian paper should publish anything 
contributing to race or other prejudice, but 
many writers reap rejection slips for over- 
looking that fact. However, if the implica- 
tions of a story preach tolerance, that is a 
strong point in favor of its acceptance. 


(Continued on page 46) 
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Memo From Dell: 


By WEST PETERSON 
Editor, Fact-Detective Group 


TO WRITERS IN THE FACT-DETECTIVE FIELD: 


ERE’S good news about rates for fact- 
detective writers! Payment for stories 
in Front Page Detective and Head- 

line Detective is going UP! With the addi- 
tion of a third magazine to this group—the 
large-size All-Fact Detective—we expect to 
buy a greater quantity of material] than ever 
before. 

We will pay three cents a word for two 
full-length yarns in both Front Page and 
Headline every month, Other material will, 
as in the past, be purchased at the regular 
rate of two cents per word and three dollars 
additional for every photograph published. 

The rate-increase is to be awarded in the 
form of bonuses. Two stories in each issue 
of both Front Page and Headline will win 
$50 checks for the writers, over and above 
the original two-cents-a-word payment. Since 
stories average 5,000 words in length, the 
bonus amounts to one cent per word. 

Let’s examine the set-up from your view- 
point. You send us an outstanding story, 
and upon acceptance you receive a check at 
the rate of two cents a word plus the picture 
payment. Then, some time afterward, you 
receive an additional check for fifty dollars, 
with no strings attached, and with no extra 
work. It’s as easy as that! 

In Headline the two “best” stories in each 
issue will be chosen by the staff, and an- 
nounced upon publication. In Front Page 
the two “bests” yarns will be determined by 
a vote of the readers. Consequently, the 
bonuses on Front Page material will not be 
paid as speedily as on the other magazine— 
but rest assured, we'll shoot the additional 
mazuma to you as soon as we can possibly 
do it. 

Where the decision rests with the editorial 
staff, bonuses will be awarded on a basis of 
timeliness, quality of writing, and apparent 
amount of effort needed to dig up the case. 


In the reader-vote, well—your guess is as 
good as ours. We will simply ask readers to 
tell us which yarns they found the most ab- 
sorbing and enjoyable. 

We sincerely believe this system of bonuses 
will be more to a writer’s advantage than an 
editor’s offer to pay a higher rate “when the 
story warrants it”. Henceforth, in Headline 
and Front Page, we must pay three cents for 
a goodly proportion of the material printed. 
There is nothing vague about that! 

This goes into effect with the June issue, 
for which we are now buying. 

It might be well to repeat the following 
points writers should keep in mind when 
aiming at the market: 

1. When a case breaks in your territory, 
file on it immediately. Those who file first 
get first reading. 

2. Don’t overlook older cases in your ter- 
ritory. Send us case cards and we'll check 
to see if they are “open” with us. 

3. Remember that the “woman angle” is 
important. Likewise, suspense, mystery, good 
detective work. 

4. If you have an idea for an “off-trail” 
story, let us know about it—chances are, 
we'll like it. 

5. We still like bylines, either of officers 
or of private citizens involved in cases. We 
do not pay extra for official bylines, though 
they assure your stories a better chance of 
acceptance at the high rate. But for the 
byline, let us say, of Suzie Glutz, who mur- 
dered the man who done her wrong, we can 
pay as high as $1.50. Such byline payments 
are upon arrangement; there is no set scale 
for them. 

6. We don’t like sloppy copy—i. e., copy 
that has to be rewritten in the office. Take 
time to revise a story if you feel revision is 
Write tight, dra- 
And be 


necessary—it will pay you. 
matic stuff jam-packed with facts, 
(Concluded on page 46) 
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Railroad Stuff 


By STEPHEN J. LYNCH 


One of a series of slanguage articles. 


O writer’s files is complete without a 

glossary of terms and rail-slang com- 

™“ mon in railroading. You will find be- 

low a store of authentic phrases that give 
railroading its picturesque jargon. 

Care must be taken to make brief explana- 
tions in some cases where the reader would 
fall short of the proper meaning. A few are 
better than none; too many are worse than 
none. Give ’em a gander and watch your 
“high balls.” 


Air Monkey—Air-brake repairman. 

Alley—Clear track in railroad yard. 

Ballast—Turkey or chicken dressing. 

Blow ’er Down—Reduce water in locomotive boiler 
when carrying a heavy load. 

Bootlegger—Train that runs over more than one 
railroad. 

Bat the Stack Off of Her—Make fast time, work 
an engine at full stroke. 

Bowling Alley—Hand-fired coal-burning locomotive. 
A fireman throwing in the lumps of coal goes 
through the motion of bowling. 

Boiler Ascension—Boiler explosion. 

Binders—Handbrakes. 

Blood—Old time engine. 

Black Diamonds—Company coal. 
cracker is a locomotive fireman. 

Bullfighter—An empty car. 

Battleship—Large freight. 

Baby Lifter—Passenger brakeman. 

Ball the Jack—A fast run. 

Bleed—To bleed or drain air from 
valve. 

Bird Cage—Switchman’s lantern. 

Bull Pen—Crew rcom. 

Bail It In—To feed firebox. 

Band-Wagon—Pay-car. 

Carrying the Banner—Wearing very ostentatious 
Brotherhood emblems. 

Cow Crate—Stock car. 

Collar and Elbow JFoint—Boarding house, where 


A diamond- 


the bleeder 
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there is not too much room at table. 

Clock—Fare register. 

Consist—Report form sent ahead to apprise yard- 
master of what ones’ train consisted, so he 
could make plans for switching it. 

Cinder Snapper—Brakeman. 

Cut the Board—Lay off the most recently hired 
men on extra list. 

Crumb Boss—Man in charge of camp cars. 

Carry the White Feather—Show a white plume of 
steam over the safety valves of the engine. 
Cushions—Passenger cars. Cushion rider is a 

passenger. 


Clown—Switchman or yard brakeman. Clown- 
wagon is a caboose. 

Car-Catcher—Rear brakeman. 

Chambermaid—Machinist in roundhouse. 

Carrying Green—Train whose engine displays 


green flags by day or green lights by night 
to indicate another section is following. 

Calliope—Steam locomotive. 

Cow Cage—A stock car. 

Camel-Back—Engine with control cab built over 
middle of boiler. 

Dope It—Use compound in the water to keep it 
from foaming when working an engine hard. 

Dusting Her Out—Putting sand through the fire- 
door of an oil-burner while working the engine 
hard; this cuts out the soot in the flues and 
makes the locomotive steam. Also known as 
giving the old girl a dose of salts. 

Dude Wrangler—Passenger brakeman. 

Drunkard—Late Saturday night passenger train. 

Dinky—F our-wheeled trolley car. 

Dude—Passenger conductor. 

Drifting Throttle—Running with steam throttle 
cracked open to keep air and dust from being 
sucked into steam cylinders. 

Deadhead—Employe riding on a pass; any non- 
paying passenger, head-brakeman who rides in 
cab. Also a locomotive being hauled “dead” 
on a train. 

Dehorned—Demoted or discharged. 

Douse the Glim—Extinguish a lantern, especially 
by a sudden upward motion. 
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Dust Raiser—Fireman shoveling coal into firebox. 

Dancing on the Carpet—Called to an official’s 
office for investigation or discipline. 

Dog Catchers—Crew sent to relieve another that 
has been outlawed; overtaken by the 16 hour 
law ; dog law, hog law, pure food law. 

Dingdong—Gas coach used on small roads; also 
called a doodlebug. 

Donicker—Freight brakeman. 

Doghouse—Caboose or its cupola. 

Drawbar Flagging—Flagman leaning up against 
caboose drawbar instead of going back a suffi- 
cient distance as rules require. 

Drowning It Out—Cooling an overheated journal. 

Dutch Clock—Speed recorder. 

Dead Man’s Throttle—A throttle that requires the 
pressure of operator’s hand or foot to prevent 
power shut-off or application of brakes. Train 
would stop if operator fell dead. 

Double Header—Train hauled by two engines. 

Drink—Water for engine. 

Deck—Footplate extending across engine cab in 
front of fire-door. 

Electric Owl—Night operator. 

End Man—Rear brakeman on freight. 

Eye—Trackside signal. 

Fan—Blower on a locomotive boiler. 

Fantrip—Excursion of railroad hobbyists. 

First Reader—Conductor’s trainbcok. 

Family Disturber—Par car. 

Fireboy—Locomotive fireman. 

Fountain—That part of locomotive where steam 
issues from the boiler and flows into pipes for 
lubrication, etc. 

Fog—Steam. 

Freezer—Refrigerator car. 

Fusee—Red flare used for flagging purposes. 

Fly Light—Miss a meal. 

Grunt—Lineman’s ground helper. 

Graveyard Watch—Midnight shift. 

Gunboat—A large steel car. 

Gandy Dancer—Track laborer. 

Gate—Switch. 

Getting the Rocking Chair—Retire on pension. 

Grease the Pig—Oil the engine. 

Green Eye—Clear signal. 

Give Her the Grit—To use sand. 

Hot Jewel—Hotbox ; overheated journal or bearing. 

Head In—Take a sidetrack when meeting an op- 
posite train. 

High-Daddy—Flying switch. 

How Many Ems You Got?—How many thousand 
pounds of tonnage is your engine pulling? 

Hind Hook—Rear freight brakeman. 

Hay-Burner—Hand oil lantern, inspection torch. 

Highball—Signals waved by hand or lantern; as 
follows: Wide semi-circle means “Come ahead ; 
leave town or pick up speed, when hand or 
lantern is waved high above head. 

Hoss ’er Over—Reverse the engine; or goose her. 

High-Wheeler—Passenger engine or fast train; 
highball artist. 
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Heel—Cars on end of -track with brakes applied. 

Head Man—The brakeman who, on freight trains, 
rides the engine cab, Often called head pin or 
king pin. 

Hotshot—A fast train. 

Hotbox—Overheated journal. 

Hoptoad—Derail. 

Iron or Rail—Track. 

In the Color—Train standing in the signal block 
waiting for a clear board. 

Iron Skull—Boiler-maker. 

jam Nuts—Doughnuts. 

Jailhouse Spuds—Waffled potatoes. 

jay Rod—Clinkerhook. 

Jigger—Full tonnage or “dead” freight. 

jam Duster—Assistant yardmaster, or A.Y.M. 

Johnson Bar—Reverse lever on locomotive. 

Join the Birds—To jump from train seconds before 
wreck. 

Kicker—Triple valve that sticks and throws brakes 
into emergency with application of air; some- 
times by a bump of the train. 

Kangaroo Court—An official 
tigation. 

Kettle—Small locomotive. 

Lung Doctor—Locomotive engineer who pulls out 
drawbars. 

Lung—Drawbar. 

Lightning Slinger—Telegraph operator. 

Lay By—To side track on passing track; layed out. 

Last Call—Death. 

Main Pin—An official; also called main stem. 

Monkey Tail—Back-up hose. 

Mutt and jeff Pump—Locomotive with big air 
pump on left and small one on right. 

Muzzle Loader—Hand-fired engine. 

Mountain Pay—Overtime wages. 

Merry-Go-Round—Turntable. 

Main Iron—Main track. 

Meat Run—With live stock. 

Nose On—To couple on with head end of engine. 

Niggerhead—Turret at top of locomotive boiler, 
over crown sheet, from which saturated steam 
is taken for operation of pumps, stokers, in- 
jectors, and headlight turbine. 

Nosebag—Lunch. 

Overlap—Where two block 
same stretch of track. 

On the Advertised—According to schedule; right 
on time. 

On the Cat Hop—On time. 

Old Girl—Engines are sometimes called old girl 
when speaking of their favorite locomotive. 

Over the Knoll—Getting the train up a hill. 

Old Man—Superintendent or general manager. 

Oil Can—Tank car. 

Pig—Locomotive ; pigpen is roundhouse. 

Pin Grease—Butter. 

Pop Car—Gasoline car or speeder, used by section 
men, so called because of the put-put noise of 
motor exhaust. 

Peck—Twenty minutes allowed for lunch; feedbag 
time. 
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Paddle Wheel 


driving boxes outside 


gaged locomotive with 


of wheels. 


Nar row 


Peanut Roaster—Any small steam engine. 

Pull the Air—Set brakes by opening conductor’s 
valve or angle-cock 

Pike—Railroad. 

Pie Card—Meal ticket, also grazing card 

Pull the Pin—Uncouple the cars 

Pusher—Extra engine used to h up bad grade. 





Pull the Anchor—Release the brz 
Rattle Her Rocks—-Get spee 


I 


d out of a locomotive 
(iron horse). 

Run Light—Go with only the engine 

Ridin’ the Point—Riding a freight 


end, which is the pointed, peake 


head 
See 
or snarp ena 


train’s 


Ringtail—Bum, hobo, vagrant 
Rattler—Freight train. 
Runt—Dwarf signal. 
Rag—Switchman 

Road Hog—Any large vehicle 


wk } ere . oe 
truck or bus that cuts into railroad freight or 


on highway, trailer 





Passenger revenue. 

Riding ’em High—Traveling on top of boxcars. 

Rubberneck Car—Observation car. 

Ringmaster 

Stem Winder—Trolley 
called for motion wi 

Snuff Dippers 
lignite, which is the color of snuff. 

Stretch ’em Out—Take out slack in drawbars and 
couplings of a train. 

Soft Plug—Fusible plug in crown sheet of loco- 
motive that is supposed to drop 
gets below top of sheet. 


Yardmaster. 


without brakes (so 








Coal-burning engines that burn 


wnen water 


Seniority Grabber—Railroad employe who is glad 
when someone above him dies, gets killed, fired 
or resigns, which means he will move up on 


the seniority list to a better job. 





Sand Hog—tLaborer who works in tunnel, subway, 
boring under river or highway. 
Saloon—Caboose or shanty. 
Switch List—Bill of fare. 
Scrap Pile—Worn 
active service. 
Saw By—Slow operation whereby one train passes 
another on a single-track railroad when one or 
both are too long to clear in the siding. 


locomotive which is still in 


Sawbones—Company doctor. 

Scab—Non-union worker; a car not equipped with 
automatic air system. 

Suck It By—Make a flying switch 

Shiner—Brakeman’s lantern. 

Shoo-Fly—Temporary track, built around a flood 
or wreck. 

Strawberry Patch—Rear end of caboose by night; 
also railroad yard studded with red lights. 

Scoop—Fireman’s shovel. 

Spotter—A spy who checks up on employes. 

Sap—Club used by brakemen to set hand-brakes 

Shining Time—Starting time. 

Shuffle the Deck—To switch cars onto house tracks 
at every station. 


Snoozer—A pullman sleeping car; 
is sometimes called a BEDBUG. 
Telltales—Any device which serves as a warning 


pullman porte 


like the row of strips which hang down a shor 
distance in front of a tunnel or low bridge to 
warn trainmen who rides top of cars to duck 

The Biscuits Hang High—There’s a scarcity of 
food handouts in that locality. 

Tower Buff—Railfan so zealous over the hobby 
that he disregards signs such as “Private,” “No 
Admittance,” “Stay out,” ete. 

Take the Rubbers Out of Them—Disconnect the 
air hoses on train. 








Toepath—Running board of locomotive or catwalk 
on boxcars. 

Three-Bagger—Train pushed or pulled by three 
engines. 

Tie *em Down—To set hand-brakes. 
gether means to couple cars. 

Tail Over Her Back—Engine with a full head of 
steam, with a plume like a squirrel’s tail from 
her safety valve. 

Tin Lizard—Streamlined train. 

Teakettle—Dinky engine. 

Under the Table—A man who can’t take much 
liquor, or a telegraph operator who cannot 
take messages fast enough. 

Whale Belly—Steel car carrying coal with drop 
bottom. Also sow belly. 

Weed Bender—Railroader’s derisive term for a 

Also hay shaker, clover picker, plow 


Tie ’em to- 


cowboy. 
jockey. 

Widow—Wife of railroad man who gives so much 
time to his work that he neglects his spouse 

Whitewash—Milk. 

Wye—Tracks running off the main line or lead, 
forming a Y: used for turning cars or engines 
where no turntable is available. Place outside 
roundhouse is called a PELICAN POND be- 
cause of the ooze and slime. 

Wall Street Notch—Forward corner of reverse gear 
quadrant in engine cab, known as Company 
Notch. 

Washout—Stop signal, waved violently by using 
both arms and swinging them downward in an 

day; swinging a lamp in wide low 

icircle across tracks by night. 

Wing Her—Set brakes on moving train. 

Widen On Her—Open the throttle, increase speed. 

Wheel "Em—Let a train run without braking. 

White Ribbons—White flags, an extra train. 

Wet Mule in the Firebox—Bad job of firing an 
engine. 

Walk Up Against the Gun- 
the injector. 
Whistle Out A Flag 
three short 

rear cars. 


arc by 





ser 


Gain steam against 


Engineer blows one long and 
blasts for brakeman to protect 


X—Empty car. 

Yard—System of tracks. 

Kulu—Emigrant outfit traveling by rail; a family 
with household goods or farm equipment or 
live stock. 
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Sophisticate at Twilight 


By DENIS PLIMMER 


R. OPAL represents that almost ex- 
M tinct creature, the bachelor man- 

about-town. Any twilight Mr. Opal 
can be found putting studs into his dress shirt, 
slipping on his white silk muffler. Mr. Opal 
can also be found at later hours seated quietly 
and watching a dinner-table full of guests 
talk itself into a morass of triteness. Some- 
times Mr. Opal will shock them all out of 
their stupor with a_ well-aimed phrase. 
“Zebras spit,” Mr. Opal remarked once dur- 
ing an “our dumb friends” conversation, and 
a shocked silence enveloped the candle-lit 
dining room. In his quiet way, Mr. Opal is 
a distinct character. It is only now that I find 
myself mixing Mr. Opal up with his creator, 
Mr. John Mosher, author of that excellent 
collection of sketches, “Celibate at Twilight,” 
and literary editor of the New Yorker. 

Mr. Mosher, as I happened upon him one 
late afternoon toward the end of winter, re- 
minded me not a little of his literary off- 
spring. There Mr. Mosher sat in a surpris- 
ingly unadorned cubicle as the twilight sifted 
down. There he sat, leaning back in his 
swivel chair, squirming a little in search of 
greater comfort, pausing to stare out the win- 
dow at a nearby forest of skyscrapers which 
blossomed starkly against the darkening sky. 
It was all very hushed and Mr. Mosher, un- 
like Mr. Opal, did not seem inclined to shat- 
ter that hush with his own version of “Zebras 
spit.” He just sat there, an editor at twilight. 

“As I figure it, Mr. Mosher, you buy more 
excellent fiction week in and week out than 
any other man in the world.” 

Mr. Mosher smiled, making his lips writhe 
a little. 

He said: “Do I?” 

Consistently the New Yorker has published 
fine fiction since its birth. Sally Benson, Tom 
Wolfe, Irwin Shaw, John O’Hara, James 
Thurber, Ruth McKenny, Kay Boyle, Dor- 
othy Parker, Dawn Powell, Marjorie Kinman 


Rawlings—all these have contributed to the 
New Yorker’s pages. And from those pages 
have issued individual collections of short 
pieces such as “Junior Miss,” “Here Lies,” 
“My Sister Eileen,” “Life With Father,’ and 
Mr. Mosher’s own “Celibate at Twilight.” 
This copy has been unearthed, recognized 
and purchased by Mr. Mosher. Surely that 
was a mark of distinction wherever editors 
foregathered, if they did foregather, which 
God forbid! 

“Perhaps,” Mr. Mosher conceded. 

“Just what is it that you expect to find in 
all stories? That is, what qualities are sine 
qua nons of every good yarn?” 

Mr. Mosher waved his hands nervously. 

“I hardly know. We’ve published our re- 
quirements so often, you know. But to re- 
peat ourselves, we want light stories, not too 
long, amusing—” 

It was remarked here that such editorial 
broadsides were at best and by virtue of their 
brevity superficial. After all, nine major 
magazines out of ten request “light stories, 
not too long.” But the New Yorker is special. 
It stands out of the fiction field like a beacon. 
To many it represents an artistic pinnacle to 
be reached after blizzards of rejections. 
“Light stories, not too long! Come, come, 
Mr. Mosher, there’s a little more to it than 
that, I’m sure!” 

Mr. Mosher didn’t look too happy. He 
agreed that the New Yorker was different 
from other magazines. Suddenly a light 
broke. 

“Tell your subscribers to read the maga- 
zine,” he beamed. “Read it. Study it!” 

You know, the Dicest doesn’t pick weak- 
lings for this kind of work. You’ve got to be 
able to stick. Mr. Mosher was confronted 
once more, gently but firmly. 

“You might read the magazine,” he was 
told, “and still not isolate its one underlying 
characteristic. You might even feel that char- 
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acteristic but not be able to voice it, Or you 
might happen on an issue that wasn’t par- 
ticularly representative. For instance, Maltz’s 
‘Afternoon in the Jungle’ or Shaw’s ‘Sailor 
Off the Bremen’ weren’t typical New Yorker 
copy. Anyhow, reading the New Yorker is 
too entertaining a pastime. One might dc- 
cide not to do any writing at all. One might 
just settle down with a tall scotch and a pile 
of back numbers and have oneself a time. 
Give again, Mr. M.” 

Mr. M. looked toward the springing spires 
beyond his window, smiled, and thought. 

“I would say,” he pondered finally, light- 
ing a cigarette, “that we’re a sensible maga- 
zine.” He paused. Had he said the wrong 
thing? Yes, no, yes, no. Expressions fol- 
lowed each other across his face like FBI 
agents chasing Japanese spies. The chase 
ended. “Sensible,” he repeated firmly. “Our 
stories are supposed to be reasonable. They're 
supposed to stand comparison with real iife, 
not in any photographic sense, you under- 
stand, but essentially. Our stories are sup- 
posed to be sensible observations of human 
existence from the angle of the New Yorker’s 
audience. We present life as viewed by sensi- 
ble people.” He looked at me narrowly. “By 
the way, you understand that I’m not the 
editor of this magazine, don’t you?” 

I murmured that Mr. Ross was generally 
understood to be in charge. 

“Yes.” Mr. Mosher was relieved. “We like 
to view life objectively, wittily, but always 
with balance and sanity. Would you tell that 
to your readers?” 

But wasn’t there more than just sense? 
After all, a cook-book represented sensible 
writing. What about the sophisticated touch? 
Mr. Mosher tossed his hands up before his 
face in a gesture of defense. 

“Sophistication,” he exclaimed. “Please 
don’t. That embraces too many different 
definitions.” 

There is a—let us say—laconic quality to 
writing to be found in Mr. Mosher’s maga- 
zine. What about that? 

“We're not easily impressed,” he explained. 
“We don’t get excited. We remain—forgive 
me—sensible at all times.” 

Even in war-time? 

“OF course. We don’t want to ignore this 
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war. In fact, we’re taking it very much into 
consideration. But we’re not excitable on the 
subject.” 

The Fourth of July orator would find no 
haven at 25 West 43rd? 

“Not in this suite, at any rate.” 


OHN MOSHER is a man in middle years, 

His face has a number of deep creases, 
They outline a pained smile which leaps to 
his visage automatically in moments when 
things are said not entirely to his taste. The 
expression of pain quickly changes to one of 
swift commiseration when necessary. He is 
not a large man nor overly robust, but rather 
nicely put together. He impresses you as a 
person under control. 

What about a few vital statistics? 
Mosher acquiesced. 


Mr. 


“I was born in Albany,” he began with a 
smoothness born of long practice. “I always 
wanted to write. Just to write, you know. 
So many young people are like that, aren't 
they? I went to Boys’ Academy in Albany, 
and later to Williams College.” Suddenly he 
squirmed. “Oh, this is all so embarrassing, 
isn’t it?” And then without a break, “I had 
some letters of introduction to people in the 
magazine field in New York, so to New York 
I came. I presented my letters everywhere 
but nothing happened until I applied to 
Bruce Barton, who was then starting Every 
Week magazine, remember it? He took me 
on, and I had begun an editorial career. But 
the First World War intervened. I served in 
England in the shell-shock ward of a base 
hospital. Afterward I came back to Albany 
and wrote articles and stories. I sold a few 
of these to the fledgling New Yorker, and on 
the strength of them came down here and 
got a job as a reader. That’s what I am now. 
A reader. A little while after I joined the 
staff, I was also made film critic.” 

What was the connection there? A long- 
suppressed yearning to play a part in the 
Fourth Largest Industry? Mr. Mosher smiled. 

“On the contrary. I knew nothing about 
motion pictures at all. I was a rank amateur. 
But I was unbiased, and that’s why I was 
chosen. I still am an amateur. I don’t know 
anything about the stars—what they eat for 
lunch and how many dogs they have and 
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who is married to whom. I’ve met scarcely 
any of them.” 

Had Mr. Mosher ever trod Vine Street ? 

“In point of fact, yes. I once paid a short 
visit to Hollywood. I stayed there at the 
home of my dear friend, Charles Brackett. I 
think Hollywood’s a delightful place—per- 
fectly delightful. I enjoyed my visit im- 
mensely.” 

Would he like to work there? 

“No, I think not. I prefer to do my work 
here. I wouldn’t say that Hollywood is a par- 
ticularly suitable place to work in—at least, 
as far as I’m concerned.” 

One gathered from “Celibate at Twilight” 
that Mr. Mosher was enamored of New York. 
He had considerable affection for the town, 
hadn’t he?” 

“Oh, yes. Yes, indeed. You know, when I 
first came here—I mean my very first day 
here—I felt at home. I said to myself, This 
is where you belong. And I’ve been here ever 
since.’ He glanced through the window. 
“It’s a nice place here, and I understand it.” 

It was recalled that Mr. Opal had built 
himself a bungalow on Fire Island and had 
expressed considerable satisfaction with that 
portion of the East Coast. Was Fire Island 
Mr. Mosher’s “pleasant Isle of Aves” too? 

The New Yorker’s literary editor got really 
enthusiastic. “Yes, indeed. I was visiting 
some friends there once. My first time, it 
was. When I got off the boat, I knew that 
this would be a place for me. So I built a 
modest retreat there. A bungalow.” 

Like Mr. Opal? The Mosherian hands 
came up again to ward off invisible blows. 

“Oh, .I’m so tired of Mr. Opal. I really 
am. People always speak to me of him. One 
gets a little sick of it after a while!” 

Question withdrawn. 

Was the editor doing any more free- 
lancing ? 

“Not just now. I’ve gone a little stale, 
perhaps. But I shall write something again. 
Not just now, though. Not just now.” 

As an editor he wouldn’t, perhaps, be will- 
ing to answer a question which was incrimi- 
nating. Suppose a young man should ap- 
proach Mr. Mosher and unexpectedly say, 
“I want to be a writer. What shall I do?” 
What would Mr. Mosher say? 
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The creator of Mr. O—I1 looked stymied. 

“What would I say? Well, but that wouid 
depend so much on the individual, wouldn’t 
it?” 

Granted. But other things being equal, 
what does the biggest buyer of good short 
fiction think of the profession of writing—as 
a means of maintaining life until death by 
natural causes? 

“I would suggest,” Mr. Mosher said with 
a gentle smile, “that a young man setting out 
to be a writer should be husky. He should 
have thick wrists, powerful biceps, a_ bull 
neck.” He laughed. “Writing of books in- 
volves considerable physical labor, best per- 
formed with the dimensions specified.” 

That would rule out Messrs. Mosher and 
Plimmer, then, wouldn’t it? Mr. Mosher 
ignored the question. 

“IT would also say that he might make a 
great deal of money or he might become a 
bum. He should plan on making a very 
meagre livelihood. The writing profession 
on the average doesn’t do well. Of course 
Hollywood offers figures which have not been 
equalled in the history of professional author- 
ship, but we don’t all get to Hollywood, do 
we?” 

No. 

“Still, if a man is sincere and has talent, 
you can’t stop him. He may eventually just 
give it all up through lack of momentum, but 
never because an editor tells him to.” 

The New Yorker, it was averred, occupied 
a key position in the field of first-class periodi- 
cal fiction. There were a few other maga- 
zines publishing serious stories, but so many 
of them were rumored to be barely making 
ends meet. It would be a tragic thing if, 
among the many casualties the war will in- 
evitably claim, the New Yorker should make 
one. One hoped that the offices would be 
humming come summer, air-raids, or what- 
ever. 

“T certainly hope so,” Mr. Mosher agreed. 
“T hope we keep on. Why shouldn’t we?” 

No reason at all. 

“We shall keep on and try to stick to the 
path of sanity. We shall read all stories sent 
to us and buy those which seem most appro- 
priate to our pages.” 

(Concluded on page 45) 








Earth’s Fragile Children 


(LIMITED EDITION) 


By HENRY PICOLA 


, \HEY are like the Follies beauties on 
Broadway ; scantily clad, each one be- 
lieving its name will be spoken in every 

language. 

Some of them have the most peculiar but 
fascinating names like Blue Moon, American 
Weave, Beat of Wings, Driftwind, Talaria, 
Pasque Petals, The Garret, and Quickening 
Seed. 

Of the many better known and better writ- 
ten poetry magazines, I have selected ten 
Magazines that most frequently publish out- 
standing verse. These are Voices, edited by 
Harold Vinal; Poetry, edited by George Dil- 
lon; Wings, edited by Stanton A. Coblentz; 
The Lyric, edited by Leigh Hanes; Verse- 
craft, edited by Lawrence Neff; The Lan- 
tern, edited by C. B. MacAllister; Poetry 
Caravan, edited by Etta Josephean Murfey; 
Westward, edited by Hans A. Hoffman; 
Kaleidograph, edited by Vaida and Whitney 
Montgomery ; and Sonnet Sequences, edited 
by Hazel and Murray L. Marshall. 

Harold Vinal’s fine reputation as an editor 
and distinguished critic was established when 
he entirely overlooked the names on the type- 
written page; he trained himself to ignore 
friendship—considering one thing only as he 
reads—the poem. 

For exceptional honesty and one who is 
interested in helping poets to achieve perfec- 
tion with their poetry, I recommend Etta 
Josephean Murfey, editor of Poetry Caravan. 


POETRY MAGAZINES 
Voices, 33 West 51st Street, New York 
City. Harold Vinal, Editor. Issued quar- 
terly; 50c a copy; $2.00 a year. The editor 
uses poetry in the traditional forms; he is 
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very fond of the sonnet. One issue of Voices 
printed over thirty sonnets. In the summer 
issue of this magazine, Mr. Vinal presents 
Clark Mills’ “Seven From a Suite For 
France,” and several lyrics by August Der- 
leth. Not as many sonnets in the current 
issue as one will find in the past issues—but 
all of the poems are outstanding. The book 
reviews are superb. Although Voices does 
not pay for material it is most consistent 
among the magazines in keeping its high 
standard of poetry. 

Poetry, 232 E. Erie Street, Chicago, IIli- 
nois. George Dillon, Editor. Issued monthly; 
25c a copy; $3.00 a year. The editor uses 
free verse that has something vital; metrical 
forms should come in sonnets and delicate 
lyrics. A back issue of this magazine con- 
tains a sonnet sequence called “In the 
Prison”. Not only are the sonnets skilfully 
written but the story is there with clear pic- 
tures of prison life. The payment is from 
$6.00 to $7.00 a page. 

Wings, Box 332, Mill Valley, California. 
Stanton A. Coblentz, Editor. Issued quar- 
terly; 25c a copy; $1.00 a year. The editor 
will accept the best lyric verse available, re- 
gardless of the name or reputation of the 
author. The usual limit is about fifty lines, 
but in exceptional cases he will consider 
longer poems. Mr. Coblentz is not interested 
in modernistic work, and he emphasized this 
in recent editorials which are among the 
best I have read on the subject. The editor 
of this magazine also accepts book reviews, 
of not over 500 to 600 words, of current 
poetry books. No payment except in occa- 
sional prizes. Write Mr. Coblentz your best 
sonnet—the Dante Poetry Society of America 
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will offer a cash prize for the sonnet they 
like and published in Wings during 1942. 

The Lyric, Box 2552, Roanoke, Va. Leigh 
Hanes, Editor. Issued quarterly; 25c a copy; 
$1.00 a year. The editor is interested in any 
fresh, original lyric poetry in any form or 
“type”. Mr. Leigh Hanes has published such 
distinguished poets as Lizette Woodworth 
Reese, Witter Bynner, Geoffrey Johnson, and 
Joseph Upper. Here are some poem titles 
from an issue of the magazine: “She Enters 
A Nunnery,” “One Who Looks At Fire,” 
“The Mole,” “Ressurection,” and “If Any 
Creature Thirst”. The last named is a de- 
lightful lyric about a woodland spring, and 
this contains five stanzas. No payment but 
a distinguished-looking magazine. 

Versecraft, P. O. Box No. 1, Emory Uni- 
versity, Atlanta, Georgia. Lawrence W. Neff, 
Editor. Issued bi-monthly, except July- 
August; 25c a copy; $1.00 a year. Mr. Neff 
reports: “Our preference of poetry for Verse- 
craft is lyrics short or of moderate length, 
but we welcome all forms not essentially fad- 
dish.” No payment; but cash prizes are 
given away every time the magazine is issued. 

The Lantern, 62 Montague, Brooklyn, 
New York. C. B. MacAllister, Editor. Issued 
bi-monthly; 25c a copy; $1.50 a year. Mrs. 
MacAllister reports: “I have just returned 
from the West Coast. The Lantern is inter- 
ested in all types of poetry. We sometimes 
devote a whole issue to a long narrative 
poem; we frequently use groups, short and 
long, from one poet. We do not use propa- 
ganda or merely descriptive verse.” 

Poetry Caravan and Silhouettes, Route 1, 
Box 55, Lakeland, Florida. Issued quarterly; 
25c a copy; $1.00 a year. No one is sorry 
that Jimmy Northe gave his magazine to 
Miss Murfey; he knew it would fare nicely 
under her leadership. Miss Murfey is inter- 
ested in poems of a lyrical slant, preferably 
under 20 lines. Use both rhymed and free 
verse. The magazine is dedicated to no spe- 
cial school of thought and it strikes a balance 
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between the conservative and modernistic. 
The editor uses one long poem (about 60 
lines) each issue or a group of poems of 
about that total length. She does not care 
for poems that glorify war but heartily ac- 
cepts war poems that cry out for human 
betterment. Use articles of about 500-750 
words on poetry or its related arts. Only 
one poem per contributor each issue in order 
to give as many as possible a chance to ap- 
pear. Miss Murfey pays only in prizes and 
reports in about three weeks. 

Westward, 990 E. 14th Street, San Lean- 
dro, Calif. Hans A. Hoffman, Editor. Issued 
monthly; 25c a copy; $2.50 a year. Mr. 
Hoffman writes: “My experience has been 
that I never can get enough short and really 
humorous verses. I’m also always willing 
and ready to publish experimental verse, pro- 
vided it convey definite ideas and not vague 
generalities, or tells an old story in a new 
way.” Mr. Hoffman does not pay for poetry 
but his magazine is well worth your atten- 
tion. Mr. Hoffman’s criticism on experi- 
mental verse is fine because some of it is 
absolutely freakish. 


Kaleidograph, 702 N. Vernon Street, Dal- 
las, Texas. Vaida and Whitney 'Montgom- 
ery, Editors. Issued monthly; 25c a copy; 
$2.00 a year. The editors are interested in 
poems up to 16 lines and of course they must 
be rhymed. Publishes all lengths and all 
types, rhymed and unrhymed, but has prefer- 
ence for the brief rhymed lyric. Sends one 
copy of magazine free to contributors (issue 
containing contributor’s poem). No pay, 
but offers small prizes monthly and quarterly 
prizes of $25.00. Reports within a week. 


Sonnet Sequences, Box 1231, Washington, 
D. C. Hazel and Murray L. Marshall, Edi- 
tors, Issued monthly; 10c a copy; $1.00 a 
year. Sonnets in the Italian manner only. 
From eight to ten sonnets published in each 
issue. Subject matter is not restricted. Re- 
ports made promptly. 


Improving Western Story 
Characterization 


By WALKER A. TOMPKINS 


HARACTERIZATION keeps many 

an author slaving for a penny or half- 

penny a word all his days, where im- 

proved character delineation might shift the 
fulcrum and teeter 


duction one morning during a story confer- 
ence with Leo Margulies. The editorial 
system over at Standard Magazines is tough 
to buck. Every MS goes through the hands 

of three associate eds 


him into the nickel-a- 
word brackets. 

Time was when the 
gulf between pulp and 
slick, especially in 
Western stories, was 
very wide. But of re- 
cent years the line of 
demarcations is nar- 
rowing. 

F. E. Blackwell, 
former editor-in-chief 
of Street @ Smith, saw 





Four years ago, Two Gun Tompkins 


wrote a sound article on western story 


technique and it was a pleasure to pub- 
lish it. But literary technique changes 
with each passing year, and, today, char- 
acterization in the western field is differ- 
ent from what it was when we last com- 
mented. Here’s the 
date. 


low down—up to 


Incidentally, if you think literary tech- 
nique doesn’t change, get a copy of any 
collection of magazine stories from thirty 
years ago—you'll be bored stiff. 


before Leo will OK 
the story for the at- 
tention of the auditor. 

“Mmm .. . regard- 
ing this lead novel for 
‘Range Riders, Two- 
Gun,” Mr. Margulies 
began. (Can you im- 
agine an author of my 
dignity and aplomb 
being called “Two- 
Gun Tompkins” in 
every New York office 








the trend toward bet- 





I sell to?) “Your story 





ter quality in pulp 
Westerns back in 1934, when he remarked 
to me: 

“When you pulp writers commence draw- 
ing flesh-and-blood characters, you leave me 
and show up in the slick magazines.” 

For ten years, I coasted along turning out 
fair-to-middlin’ Westerns, accumulating a sta- 
ble of reliable pen-names and keeping my 
batting average above .950 so far as sales 
were concerned. But my work didn’t size up 
so favorably with my contemporary fiction- 
eers. What little cover-value my name and 
pseudonyms had, kept border-line stories 


from round-tripping. But I knew that 
wouldn’t go on forever. I had to improve 
my output. 


Fortunately, I enjoyed the personal guid- 
ance of such editors as Leo Margulies, John 
Burr, Steb Stebbins — and my Manhattan 
agent who, for more selfish reasons, had an 
interest in my professional welfare. 

I first got hep to what was ailing my pro- 


is up to standard inso- 
far as plot twists are concerned. But your 
characterization—” Mr. Margulies shud- 
dered on the word as if it were a polecat pie. 
He scanned the little 3x5 report slips 
clipped to the manuscript under considera- 
tion. Each one different in color, to identify 
the sub-editor who had read the story. 
“Here’s what the boys have to say about 
your characters, Two-Gun,” Editor-in-Chief 
Marguiles went on. “Donald Bayne Hobart 
thinks your hero, villain, and heroine are 
just like a thousand others he’s read about— 
nothing to lift them out of the ordinary. 
Oscar Friend comments: ‘Tompkins’ heroes 
are all white, his villains all black, his hero- 
ines stereotyped and utterly lacking in S. A. 
Real-life people come in all shades of gray, 
and black and white.’ Carl Strong believes: 
‘Tompkins can afford to brush upon his char- 
acterization. His story people think, talk 
and act like automatons, not flesh-and-blood 
human beings.’ ” 
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Old Two Gun was close to being sick. Boy, 
what that can do to you. On the subway 
going to John Burr’s office at Street & Smith, 
I recalled that Western Story Magazine had 
just accepted a 60,000-word serial of mine. 
He seemed to think my characters were OK, 
I soothed myself. 

Hardly had I seated myself at Sefior Burr’s 
desk than he fixed me with his cold Scot eye 
and—brought up the topic of characteriza- 
tion. 

“You seem to think, Two-Gun, that just 
because you’re writing Westerns for the pulps 
that you can devote all your energies to plot 
twists, and let your characters go hang,” 
Burr said accusingly. “Readers aren’t nit- 
wits. Maybe you’re laboring under the fal- 
lacious idea publishers used to have—that 
the industry is catering to a public with a 
fourteen-year mental level. Maybe so. But 
today’s fourteen-year-old demands a lot bet- 
ter story than his predecessers. Ever listen to 
kids gripe about a corny matinee movie? 
You'll see what I mean. Even the kids want 
realism and convincingness.” 

I returned to my desk in the East Seven- 
ties and, perhaps for the first time in my 
professional career, began giving some con- 
centrated attention to the topic of character- 
ization. And it’s lucky I did, or the competi- 
tion would have relegated me to limbo. 

I improved my characterization technique, 
and as a result 1941 was the best year I’d 
ever had, with 100% sales on 750,000 words. 
The tricks of the trade I picked up, from 
editors and from study, I aim to pass along 
herewith. 

Dig up a 1932 Western magazine and com- 
pare it with one of today’s. How awful some 
of those stories are! This demand for better 
writing gained new momentum with the 
start of World War II, which mushroomed 
the crop of escapist readers. 

Proving that times have changed, allow 
me to drag in by the heels a quotation from 
an article of mine in the June, 1938, WriTER’s 
Dicest, entitled “Preparing for a Career in 
Western Pulps.” I was supposed to compress 
therein the entire field of Western technique. 
Yet the subject of characterization got but 
one measly paragraph on Page 32—an over- 
long paragraph, I grant you, but scanty treat- 


ment for such a vital phase of my theme. 
As the radio announcers say, I quote: 
Characterization—the lifeblood of quality 
fiction—is secondary to action and suspense, 
in writing Western pulps. Usually your hero 
is an epitome of all that is good and brave, 
while your villain is as uncouth and has 
fewer saving graces than a polecat. You and 
I know that a hero can have bad traits, and 
that there’s a wee bit of good in the worst 
villains ; but such third-dimensional characters 
are not strictly necessary in writing the aver- 
age cowboy yarn. Just as a cut-out photo- 
graph of a man varies from the same man’s 
statue, so does characterization in a Western 
pulp magazine vary from a literary Western 
novel such as have been produced by Zane 
Gray, Emerson Hough, or Owen Wister. End 
quote. 


In June, 1938, that paragraph was all that 
was essential for pulp characterization. To- 
day it is a short cut to the alms house. 


What Is Characterization? 


Seated at my desk that afternoon in New 
York, with raps of Senores Burr and Mar- 
guiles resounding in my red ears, I made 
the embarrassing discovery that I couldn’t 
even define characterization, let alone mas- 
ter its technique. 

Mr. Webster hits the jackpot with his 
definition, as usual: Characterization is the 
process of making character Distinct and 
RECOGNIZABLE through PECULIARITIES OF 
TRAIT OR APPEARANCE. 

If we do a good job with our fictional 
puppets, they become living people—in the 
reader’s mind. Charles Dickens had the 
knack to a superlative degree ; so did Robert 
Lewis Stevenson. Skipping closer home, we 
see notable examples of pulp characteriza- 
tion in Bob Mahaffay’s “Deacon Bottle” ap- 
pearing in Star Western; L. L. Foreman’s 
“Preacher Devlin,” in Western Story; Frank 
Richardson Pierce’s “No-Shirt McGee” in 
Argosy magazine; Peter Scarlet, the curio 
hunter Ted Roscoe immortalized in Action 
Stories; or Tuttle’s famous “Henry” of Ar- 
gosy fame, to name only a few examples. 

How did these authors make their char- 
acters stand out above the run of the mine? 
Characterization, achieved in three ways: 

1. Unusual physical appearance. 

2. Peculiarities of dialogue. 

3. Distinctive personal traits. 
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The best way to study characterization, 
with an idea of improving your own, is to 
study the published work of top-notch writ- 
ers. For example, let us consult that anthol- 
ogy of highest-ranking Westerns which Street 
& Smith ought in 1941, contained in their 
Western Story Annual (a bible any author 
may well study, incidentally). 


“Contrabando” is a story by L. L. Fore- 
man, featuring his well-known hero “Preach- 
ery Devlin.” In the introductory paragraph 
I quote below, note the succint smoothness 
with which Mr. Foreman portrays Devlin’s 
character—a gun-toting, semi-outlaw with a 
ministerial] air: 


Tall, large-boned, he filled the saddle, 
and the stirrup straps were let out to the 
last notch to fit his long legs. Incon- 
grous against the emptiness (of the 
desert), yet, somehow, in keeping with 
the saturnine gravity of his dark and 
strong-lined face, his garb hinted of aus- 
tere ways and ministerial pursuits. His 
coat, long and black, hung somberly to 
the tops of his high riding boots of plain 
black leather. The flat-crowned hat, 
with its broad brim, suggested both a 
Quakerish and a rakish past. Under its 
shade and against his brown skin, the 
gray of his deep-set- eyes shone with the 
steady coldness of tarnished silver, 
matching the hardness of a mouth that 
bespoke predatory instincts and a satan- 
ic turn of humor. 


Encompassed in a hundred words, this 
master Western author has not only limned 
Preacher Devlin’s outward appearance for 
us, but has deftly blended distinctive traits 
of character, giving us a preview of how 
Preacher Devlin is going to react to a given 
set of circumstances—and why Preacher Dev- 
lin would react to an incident in a way typi- 
cal of Preacher Devlin alone, and nobody 
else on earth. 


Character Through Traits 


Walt Coburn needs no introduction to the 
Western fan. We see the dean of cowboy 
scribes at his brilliant best in “Manhunt,” 


WRITER’s DIGEST 


featured in Dime Western’s January number: 

Rush Fowler had a heart as big as a 
Texas hat, and was free-handed with 
the money that had somehow gone like 
the snowdrifts when the warm chinook 
melts the wintery blanket from the Mon- 
tana hills. Poker-p!aying, whiskey-drink- 
ing fun-loving Rush Fowler, whose back- 
slapping barroom friends began to drop 
out of sight when Rush got in a tight. 
They could have helped him come clear 
of that murder charge— 


This sampling from Coburn’s work illus- 
trates how a trained writer gets quickly and 
without loss of wordage to the very heart 
of his character. You will glean a valuable 
lesson from an analysis of the keen writing 
which has made Walt so popular — salty 
phrases which give Coburn’s yarns the tang 
of the West, with never a cliche. A second- 
rate hack would have said that Fowler was 
“big-hearted ;” Coburn employs the simile 
of the Western hat. Where the second-rater 
would describe Fowler as a “spendthrift,” 
Coburn injects some cow-country atmosphere 
by referring to the warm chinook and the 
Montana snows. 

And do you notice how smoothly Coburn’s 
paragraph of character analysis forwards the 
continuity of the yarn, picking up the plot 
thread without the reader becoming aware 
of the naked mechanics involved: “—they 
could have helped him come clear of that 
murder charge.” 

We can get an insight into a mighty trade 
secret by re-reading that paragraph of Co- 
burn’s. NEVER PERMIT YOUR CHARACTERIZA- 
TION TO SLOW THE TEMPO OF YOUR PLOT. 
WEAVE IT IN, ALONG WITH THE FORWARD 
FLOW OF THE STORY ACTION—much as a 
printer would feed fresh ink to his press, 
without stopping its production. 


Keep Paragraphs Short 


Unskilled writers can make characteriza- 
tion trite and dull, giving the reader a ten- 
dency to “skip” when he comes to a long, 
unbroken paragraph of description—which 
faulty characterization often becomes. This 
tendency to skip, thereby losing the illusion 
of the story, can be eliminated in two ways— 
first, the application of the above axiom 
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about sprinkling characterization into the 
flow of your plot; and secondly, by the very 
obvious device of breaking up your text into 
short, pithy paragraphs of not more than 
three sentences each. Short paragraphs please 
the eye, typographically and psychologically. 


Physical Appearance 


Harry F. Olmsted’s forte is the clever 
lending of a character’s outer appearance, 
with his inner traits. Even when lifted from 
its surrounding text, one can feel the unin- 
terrupted flow of Olmsted’s “Wilderness 
War” novelette (one of the “Friar Robusto” 
series running in Dime Western), wherein 
he describes Mookla, a young Indian: 


. . . In nothing more than a breech- 
clout of his father’s, he made a statu- 
esque figure. Taller than Robusto by a 
full head, he was muscled like a puma. 
Mookla’s great chest, rising sharply from 
a lean waist, heaved easily with the in- 
flow of his breath and his smooth, 
bronzed thighs shone as though they 
were oiled. The crucifix dangling about 
his neck proclaimed him a Christian 
neophyte. The amulet of shell, encir- 
cling his strong right arm, showed him 
to be also a marked hunter of his people. 
A hunter of beasts—and of men. 


Character Through Contrast 


From this paragraph of Harry’s, we glean 
another useful trick of the trade—vividness 
through CONTRAST. What sticks out in 
your memory in Mookla’s description? Is it 
not the Christian crucifix, so oddly out of 
place on a redskin? And observe how Olm- 
sted has put Western flavor into his charac- 
terization of Mookla, by referring to the 
amulet which brands him as a mighty hunter 
—“of beats—and of men.” This sentence 
leads one straight into the story. 

Often a few words of characterization can 
be used to set the stage for the story, giving 
time and place of action, and still hint of 
menace to come. Observe how Reeve Walker 
accomplishes this fine touch of technique in 
his Pony Express novelette “Mochila of Des- 
tiny” (Exciting Western, March issue) : 


Bonesteel had arrived in Julesburg 
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with death lurking in his holsters and 

smouldering in his piercing black eyes. 

Philip F. Deere, writing in Wild West 
Weekly recently, achieved the triple purpose 
of (a) creating a mysterious atmosphere (b) 
delineating peculiarities of physical appear- 
ance and (c) furthering his plot movement, 
when he describes an old man who sits in a 
saloon for weeks on end, a mute whose voice 
was destroyed by a bullet. This quotation is 
from the introduction of “The Hombre Who 
Talked With Guns’: 


Always he was the same: a brooding, 
gray-whiskered old man, his large ears 
thin and veiny as autumn leaves... 
elbows bracketing his solitaire layout at 
a corner table . . . he would stare fixedly 
for hours on end at the barroom door, 
silent and impassive as a Mummy... . 
The reader of the above is curious about 

this old gun-toting mute. Why is he mute? 
What is he waiting for, month in and month 
out, to come through that door? The man 
whose bullet robbed him of his speech, or— 
what? 

The trick of tagging a character with some 
peculiarity of speech, looks, mannerism, etc., 
is one of the oldest methods of achieving 
character delineation. We remember Tut- 
tle’s “Henry” in the Argosy and movie series, 
and his predilection for prune liquor. Tom- 
my Rockford, the Border Patrolman I crea- 
ted for Wild West Weekly in 1931, is tagged 
by his gold-plated hand-cuffs and six-guns. 
Dusty Trail of the Range Riders series habit- 
ually smokes maloderous nickel cigars. Owen 
Wister’s immortal “Virginian” was distin- 
guished by his taciturnity, and so on. 


Naming Characters 


We come to a familiar device of character- 
ization which, old-fashioned though it is, still 
deserves study. I refer to the knack of giving 
characters apt names. Charles Dickens car- 
ried his nomenclature to extremes, judged 
by modern-day standards, Scrooge sounds 
like a penny-pinching miser. Pecksniff sounds 
stuffy and methodical. David Copperfield 
sounds heroic. Mr. Murdstone sounds harsh 
and cruel. 

(Continued on page 44) 
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Peace, Its Wonderful! 


Mr. A. M. Mathieu, 
WRITER’s DIGEST, 
22 East 12th Street, 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 


Dear Mr. MATHIEU: 


I have in front of me a copy of the March 
issue of WRITER’s DicEstT and I note on page 
42 your article, “The Good Fight Is Won,” 
and note your sub-title, “The Pulp Reprint 
Evil is Whipped.” I feel as long as I have 
been the goat in this situation, I am entitled 
to express my view to you in hopes that you 
will make some sort of mention in the next 
issue, perhaps in our favor. 


First let me say, Mr. Mathieu, that I feel 
that before you printed this stipulation, you 
might have written me because you don’t 
know that we are having a hearing at the 
Federal Trade Commission regarding this 
stipulation, and before I go further with it, 
there’s going to be quite an upheaval, be- 
cause I do not propose to be made the goat 
when I am innocent. Perhaps if you had 
just put the stipulation in without any names 
and put at the bottom, that a stipulation of 
this kind was signed by Newsstand Publica- 
tions, Western Fiction Publications, and Co- 
lumbia Publications, and Manvis, it might 
not have been so bad, but before I go into 
the rest of this letter, I want to tell you that 
the reprint evil has certainly not been 
whipped. Now more than ever writers who 
are franticly in need of money, are asking 
if the publishers cannot use reprint stuff, 
and if you will read this stipulation care- 
fully, if a publisher decides to reprint a story, 
he doesn’t have to mark on the cover or 
anywhere else that the story’s a reprint; he 
just doesn’t have to mark it new. I happen 
to know that many publishers are doing this, 
but you may be assured we are not. 


You say that the writers have Mr. Steeger 
and Mr. Ralston to thank for this. It might 
interest you to know that we have just de- 
feated Popular in a law suit in New York 
Supreme Court. We have for many years 
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had a magazine called Romantic Love and 
they very magnanimously brought out a 
magazine entitled Love Romantic (very dif. 
ferent title, don’t you think?). We took them 
to Court and we won a decided victory and 
we are now in process of a hearing before 
the Referee to determine damages. . . . Now 
to get back to the case on hand. 


I am now preparing to take the entire 
matter to the District Court at Washington, 
because at the present time Better Publica- 
tions (Pines) have been using reprints in 
their magazine, Captain Future, and the only 
notation that I see made of the fact that the 
story is a reprint, is a little copyright notice 
in one of the pages. 


The Munsey Company have been doing 
the same'in Famous Fantastic Mysteries with 
a small copyright notice appearing some- 
where in the book. I shall hope that if a 
ruling is declared against these two houses, 
that you will not hesitate to notify the writer 
as well. 


I’d like you to know the true state of 
affairs on this stipulation, so here goes. Up 
to November, 1940, I was the “fall guy” for 
all these publishing companies, such as Win- 
ford, Double Action Magazines, Chesterfield, 
and the original Columbia Publications. I 
had nothing to do with the editorial policy 
of the books. Up to February, 1940, the com- 
panies were using new stories as well as re- 
prints and from what I am given to believe 
somebody maliciously offered to me stories 
which had appeared elsewhere and I paid for 
them as new stories. Mind you, Mr. Mathieu, 
only on one occasion did a story appear in 
one of the books I was connected with early 
in 1940 in which a story that had been run 
somewhere before appeared under the head- 
ing “A brand new story.” 


Surely in a lot of other magazines reprints 
were used but they were never mentioned as 
new stories. I knew that this wasn’t a good 
way to run a business but I just couldn’t do 
anything about it. However in 1939 and 
early 1940 I made a great deal of money in 
the comic business and I took over in No- 
vember of 1940 the old company known as 
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Columbia Publications. I got together the 
best titles, and Harold Hammond and myself 
started a new company. I have already 
written you that every author who submitted 
stories to any of the old companies has been 
paid; not one cent was due for any stories. 


Since the new Columbia started in Novem- 
ber, 1940, no reprints have been used, at least 
that is, to the best of our knowledge, because 
if a man sold us a story and signed the 
check representing that it was a new story 
and it might later develop that it wasn’t, 
certainly this is not our fault, We have es- 
tablished rates on this Columbia and nobody 
knows better than you that there have been 
no complaints. On all the books we pay on 
publication, with the exception of one and 
that is “Crack Detective.” On this we pay on 
acceptance within 10 days and we also pay 
a better rate, from Yc to lc a word. I am 
enclosing herewith a complete list of our 
publications and requirements and methods 
of payment. I would like you to write a 
little note in the next issue of WriTER’s Dt- 
GEST, in which you might say that the present 
Columbia Publications, which was started on 
November, 1940, has never used to your 
knowledge any reprints whatsoever, and that 
you are listing their requirements and pay- 
ments below. 


Tell the writers that if they submit stuff 
to us it will receive prompt reading and will 
receive payment promptly on publication, 
and in the case of Crack Detective, on ac- 
ceptance. We publish within three months 
at all times and in Crack Detective payment 
is made within ten days. 


Kindest regards, 


Louis H. SILBERKLEIT, 
Columbia Publications, Inc., 
60 Hudson St., N. Y. C. 


P. S—You might also mention we use no 
reprints. However we have one book called 
Science Fiction Quarterly on which we oc- 
casionally publish a well known old novel 
of Mr. Ray Cumming’s, but we clearly state 
so on the cover and inside and have no 
trouble along these lines. 


Columbia Titles 
All Sports (bi-monthly), 10c, short stories 
and novelettes, lengths from 2,000 to 9,000 
words. Editor Cliff Campbell, payment Yec a 
word, promptly on publication. 


Crack Detective (bi-monthly), 10c, detective 
fiction-crime stressing plot and characterization, 
short stories and nevelettes from 3,000 to 
10,000 words, payment Yec to le a word, 
promptly on acceptance within 10 days, editor 
Clif Campbell. 


Blue Ribbon Western (bi-monthly), 15c, 
novels from 40,000 to 50,000 words, rates by 
arrangement, payment promptly on_ publica- 
tion, short stories from 2,000 to 5,000 words, 
%4c a word, payment promptly on publication, 
editor Cliff Campbell. 


Complete Cowboy (bi-monthly), 15c, short 
western novels from 10,000 to 15,000 words, 
payment 2c a word promptly on publication, 
also fast action western type. Editor Cliff 
Campbell. 


Double Action Western (bi-monthly), 15c, 
same as Blue Ribbon Western. 


Famous Western (quarterly), 10c, same as 
Complete Cowboy. 


Future Combined With Science Fiction (bi- 
monthly), 15c Pseudo-science, fantasy short 
stories, novelettes, Yec a word, payment 
promptly on publication. Editor Robert Lown- 


des. 
Ideal Love (bi-monthly), 10c, editor Lois 


Allen, third person love short stories ; novelettes 
up to 10,000 words, Yec a word, promptly on 
publication. 


Real Western (bi-monthly), 15c, same as 


Double Action Western. 


Sport Fiction (quarterly), 15c, same as All 
Sports. 


Sports Winners (bi-monthly), 10c, same as 
All Sports. 


Super Sports (bi-monthly), 15c, same as 


All Sports. 


True Gangster Stories (bi-monthly), 15c, this 
magazine uses both fiction and first person true 
stories. All stories with crime and gangster 
elements featuring the law vs. underworld show- 
ing that crime does not pay in the end. Pay- 
ment, Yc a word, promptly on publication. 
Editor, Cliff Campbell. 


Western Action (bi-monthly), 15c, same as 
Double Action Western. 


Western Yarns (quarterly), 10c, same as 


Complete Cowboy. 
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Idea 
Sir: 

I quite agree that people get their im- 
pressions from fiction as well as from articles, and 
no doubt some day somebody will produce a great 
novel with an industrialist for its hero. The nearest 
approach to this so far has been Mr. Lewis’ ‘‘Bab- 
bitt” a work which would hardly be sub-titled, 
“In Praise of American Businessmen.” I am told 
that the owners of a big advertising agency 
have been pretty accurately portrayed in “H. M. 
Pulham, Esquire” but as yet I have not had a 
chance to read it. With these two exceptions, I 
doubt that the trials and tribulations of the busi- 
nessman have ever engaged the interests of fiction 
writers, Perhaps some day they will! 

LauRENS Howarp FRitTz, 

Group Cooperation Department, 
National Association of Manufacturers, 
14 W. 49th St., New York, N. Y. 
® Perhaps some of our readers are at work on 
a novel on the trials of a business man converting 
his plant. Certainly it would be timely. (N. A. M., 
of course are not publishers) —Ed. 


Western Story Characterization 
(Continued from page 41) 

But characters in a pulp story should not 
be named haphazardly. I don’t mean to 
imply that your hero should be named Steele 
Strong, your villain Snake Bruze, your her- 
oine Rose Truelove. But it is vital that the 
name should fit the character. Heroes should 
have virile, masculine names; and your 
villain should have sinister, blunt-syllabled 
names. 

I’ve observed that editors lean toward 
monosyllabic names for girl characters (like 
Grace, Rose, etc.) and shy clear of names 
which smack of the Social Register, such as 
Sandra, Patricia, etc. One of my favorite 
cowgirl names, for instance, is “Texanna” ; 
it’s feminine, and it sounds Western, too. 

This is rather late in my article to bring 
up the gals. The fact is, heroines are my 
nemesis. For years I shied clear of love in- 
terest; the nearest I got was a female burro 
named Thelma. But romance is obligatory in 
western stories over 10,000 words. It takes 
some study to make heroines sound lovely 
and feminine, without (as is the case with 
mine) resembling mannikins in a store win- 
dow. 

Wayne D. Overholser, an up-and-coming 
young Western writer in Oregon, mastered 
the problem of heroines by compiling a scrap- 
book of clipped paragraphs from published 
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Westerns, to serve as a manual to guide him 
in composing feminine characterization. 

It is a veritable thesaurus of descriptions 
of cowgirl apparel, larkspur eyes, rose-petal 
lips, and so on. Overholser’s got something 
there, too; a crutch to lean on until the 
knack of feminine characterization is ac- 
quired through imitation. 

My wife reads my character-analyses of 
heroines these days, and if she doesn’t laugh 
herself to death or pass out cold, I know 
my work will get by the editor. . . . If “spicy” 
Westerns are your medium, I suppose you 
have to possess a college degree in anatomy, 
too. I wouldn’t know. 





Sir: 

This year I will write and publish 225,000 
words. I did that last year. And the year be- 
fore. The way you do that is you write about 
750 words a day and you do it every day. 

750 words a day is no quota at all. But are 
some of you who would like to be writers doing 
it? It sounds so simple you think you’d never 

Of course I’m not a writer. I’m a columnist 
on a daily newspaper and nobody outside of 
Lewis and Clark county, Montana, ever heard 
of me—and in Lewis and Clark county there are 
about 20,000 people. 

The way I got to be a columnist was simple. 
Around a small daily newspaper it is sometimes 
hard to get enough early copy to keep the lino- 
types going in the early evening. (I’m talking 
about a morning paper.) The A.P. or U.P. wires 
are plugged early with baseball boxes and mar- 
kets and that stuff is set in six point. You've 
got to have something to keep the eight point 
operators going. (Don’t ask me about this six 

So to provide a little more early copy I told 
the managing editor I would write a column be- 
cause I thought it would be great to be a col- 
umnist and get your name in the paper every 
day. The managing editor must have been drunk 
and so must I. He looked at the column and 
said could I do it every day and I said yes and 
that was in 1937 and this is 1940. 

The column is called “The Prospector” and it’s 
not a gossip column. I’ve got to live with these 
15,000 people, about half of whom I can call by 
their first names. I write about them but I try 
to write the things about them I think they'll 
like—about their kids, their cats and their dogs, 
their hobbies. There can’t be anything off color 
because I know in a few homes at least the piece 
is read out loud at the breakfast table. 

You learn a lot from writing 750 words every 
day and you get a lot done, too. Some of you 
should try it. Now don’t tell me you haven’t got 
time or that 750 words is such a small matter of 
production that it doesn’t count. I cover a beat 
down town (the Barber Shop Beat), I handle the 
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city desk because I’m city editor and I handle 
the local pictures. I’ve seen mornings when 
I've had 10 columns of type in the paper that 
I’d written myself—straight local news matter. 
The Prospector is just a sideline, just a hobby. 
By now it’s just like shaving. 

And the way you do it is you keep your mind 
open to what’s going on around you. You train 
yourself to look for the story in the commonplace 
—and then you just sit down and write it. 

Very simple. 

Today’s piece, for instance, is going to be about 
an old fellow who has been the custodian— 
that’s a janitor—at one of the local banks for 40 
years. Well, maybe there isn’t anything inter- 
esting in an old guy who has sat in one place for 
40 years but I think there is. Besides that he’s 
got a complete wood working set in the basement 
of the bank and has turned out a lot of the fix- 
tures which are used in the bank where he works. 

People have asked how long I could keep a 
daily column running in a town of this size and 
my answer is a long, long time. There are 15,000 
people here and that alone makes material for 
15,000 pieces. 

I hit weeks when I’m “dry”—writing the col- 
umn is like pulling teeth. I can’t see anything of 
interest around me, I can’t find a soul who can 
tell me anything interesting. Yet it’s the same 
town it was a week ago. All I’ve done is to 
allow my mind to wander away from the subject at 
hand. I’ve probably passed up a dozen interest- 
ing things in one day without being able to recog- 
nize them. 

When that happens I try to get out of town 
for the week end. Or I go out with the boys and 
gals and I take a couple of quick ones and then a 
couple of more and so on. I feel like hell the 
next day physically—but the mind is working 
again. You’ve got to relax sometime. Everyone 
has his own way. Those two work best for me. 

You'll learn a lot about yourself if you write 
750 words every day for a couple of years. Some- 
times I sit down and write something I think is 
pretty good and it draws no comment at all. You 
start over two or three times and when you get 
through you feel as if you’d been laying bricks. 
And that piece, so far as the public reaction is 
concerned, is no better or no worse than the one 
that was easy. 

Of course there are days when you get “in 
the groove.” You’ve got everything. That will 
happen to you once a month or so and those are 
the pieces that draw the response. 

A quota of 750 words about a new idea every 
day is good training in getting twists into your 
stuff. You can’t handle all subjects the same. 
Sometimes you want to slam right out and sock 
’em with your idea in the first sentence but you 
can’t do that every day. Pretty soon you learn 
that it may suit your purpose better to baby your 
subject along with kid gloves for 700 words— 
then you sock ’em with those last 50. Auto- 
matically, if you have any pride in your work, 
you'll get suspense into it—and in a straight 
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Sophisticate at Twilight 
(Continued from page 35) 


The time had come to stub out the ciga- 
rette and thank Mr. Mosher for his hospi- 
tality. 

“Oh, not at all. I do hope I’ve managed to 
give you the sort of thing you were after.” 

Mr. M. rose smiling chummily. “Those 
autobiographies which begin ‘I was born at 
so-and-so in the year such-and-such. My 
father was a Scottish Presbyterian minister’ 
are so discouraging, I feel. I'll see you to the 
elevators.” 

We left the office and walked along a bare 
hallway whose walls were adorned with the 
fingerprints of, no doubt, Mrs. Sally Benson 
and the late Clarence Day. 

“Frightful weather, isn’t it?” Mr. Mosher 
observed gaily. “It gets into one’s bones. 
Raw.” 

We agreed that it was raw, poked the ele- 
vator bell, and said goodbye. Mr. Mosher 
hurried away in a direction opposite to that 
of his office. He had perhaps picked up a 
rumor of a sensible story lurking somewhere 
in the box-room and was determined to grab 
it quick before Arnold Gingrich or Virginia 
Watson should beat him to the spot. 








newspaper column suspense is just as important 
as it is in fiction. 

Just an idea isn’t any good for a column just 
as it isn’t any good for a story. You can’t write 
even 750 words that anybody will read about one 
idea. But toss in a little characterization and 
just a touch of suspense and there you are. 

Try your own 750 words every day about a 
new idea and after while what I’m trying to say 
will dawn on you. It doesn’t make any difference 
whether you have an outlet for your stuff or not. 
Start in and write a column to yourself every 
day; get your mind tuned to looking for the un- 
expected in the unusual. It’s a lot of fun. 

Det LEESON, 
Box 693, Helena, Mont. 





Post Changes 


Two old-timers who couldn’t (or wouldn't) 
change lost their jobs last month: Garet Garret 
and Adelaide W. Neall, editorial writers and policy 
makers of the Saturday Evening Post. With them 
went Lorimer trained Wesley Stout, editor for the 
past five years. New editor, Ben Hibbs, 40; man- 
aging editor, Robert Fuoss, 29. The Post goes to a 
dime this month; Collier’s next month. Liberty is 
still price testing. 


your best introduction when writing advertisers. 
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Writers’ Wives 


have exciting assignments too! 


While your writer-husband is chasing Wild West Bronco 
Busters, or creating the most exciting, luscious blond 
devil since Mati Hari—you can have fun, too. 


Your secret is HERBS, culinary herbs. Take a few 
drab vegetables from the ice box, some left-over meat 
that has sort of given up, sprinkle a little sweet basil 
with it—and what do you have? Peace, it’s wonderful. 

We really are not kidding. Herbs are a FAIRY 
GODMOTHER. They dress a mundane dish up to 
elegance. Even their names are magic. 


Try them! Our booklet telling how to use them, with 
forty economical and nutritious recipes is only 15c. These 
recipes show how to make left-overs taste like a dream, 
and how also, to make chops, economical cuts of meat, 
eggs, fish and things, taste infinitely better than before. 
Order fresh U home-grown herbs (from finest im- 
ported seeds) at fifteen cents a packet. 


Sweet Basil Rosemary 
Dill Sage 
Mint Savory 
Marjoram Tarragon 


Thyme 
Each of the above......15¢ a packet 


"Herbs for Defense'’, a booklet of herb recipes, 
showing how to use herbs for economical and tasty 
meals, 15c. 


FRAGRANT HERB FARM 


3744 Section Road Silverton, Ohio 

















(Continued from page 29) 
sure your facts are right down to the last 
detail. 

7. Unless you get a special O. K. on longer 
lengths, hold your usual story to 5,000 words. 
Oftentimes, when a yarn runs over 5,000, 
we have to cut it and pay accordingly. 

8. Remember that in writing for us you 
escape the aggravating red tape demanded 
by many other books in our field. 

9. We endeavor to give all manuscripts a 
reading within one week following submis- 
sion. Deadlines sometimes interfere, but we 
give the quickest service possible. Checks are 
mailed promptly upon acceptance. 

After reading this letter, you may somehow 
arrive at the conclusion that we are in need 
of good copy. Brother, you’re right! We 
need top-notch stories, and plenty of them. 
Here’s hoping you can help supply our copy 
requirements—and the best of luck! 

149 Madison Ave., N. Y. C. 
WEsT F. PETERSON, 
Editor of Front Page Detective, 
Headline Detective and All- 
Fact Detective. 


WRITER’s DicEstT 


Canadian Markets 
Sir: 

Magazine Digest is interested in purchasing 
first or second magazine rights for feature articles 

The type of manuscript we want should be 
1500-1900 words in length and should be written 
in popular journalee style. It can deal with sub. 
jects of political, social and educational nature 
as well as personality sketches and interesting side 
lights of our daily life. 

We pay one cent per word for second rights 
and one and a half to two cents per word for 
first rights upon acceptance. 

ADA S1ecr., The. Editorial Department, 

Magazine Digest Publishinz Company Limited. 


137 Wellington St., West, 
Toronto, Ontario. 


. « « It Dropped In Our Back Yard 
Sir: 


The war dropped in our back yard. We’ll never 
forget the day that first convoy arrived from the 
coast. Food—blackout paper—Christmas presents— 
tons of mail. My whole crop of articles on pre-war 
Hawaii subjects home for burial. 

Editor One, “Anxious to run this, until yester- 
day.” Editor Two, “An interesting possibility, but 
for time and the Japs.” Editor Three, “Were 
seriously considering this, but it’s not so valid now.” 

Magazine stands are bare since the war. I can't 
even buy copies of magazines carrying my articles! 
Ship and plane movements are a military secret. 
You mark your envelope “Press Release” (for the 
censors), drop it in a mail-box, and pray. I did 
some tall praying the day I mailed an assigned 
article the editor could use only if it arrived within 
two weeks. It got there! Four cents a word. 

With all this wonderful material in my lap, 
that’s my only confirmed sale since December 7. 
I don’t know whether the rest of my MSS are 
sailing, sold, censored, or sunk. Whatever possessed 
me to forsake my newspaper job for this free-lance 
racket, anyway? 

Sytvia (the sucker) Jacoss, 
3253 Hayden Street, 
Honolulu, Hawaii. 











Tabus for Juvenile Fiction 
(Continued from page 28) 

Love. This is no great problem in stories 
for most Sunday-school papers, since the 
great majority are published for boys and 
girls under the usual age of courtship or mar- 
riage. The usual rule for all these is to avoid 
love interest, although most stories will con- 
tain both girl and boy characters. Exceptions 
are permissible, however; romance may be 
hinted at, especially when the characters are 
older than the average, as they sometimes are 
in a career story. There is a sex difference, 
too, of course. That is, a little romance is 
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sometimes permissible in a publication like 
The Girls’ Companion, while readers of The 
Boys’ World wouldn’t care much for it. 


However, a magazine for older young 
people—those of high school and college 
age—may have quite different preferences. 
In these papers, stories usually should have a 
prominent secondary character of opposite 
sex from the Jeading character, since each 
story must interest both young men and 
women. So there is some romance in many of 
the stories, although actual love-making is 
omitted. 


War. This is a tough one because—and 
I’m letting you in on a trade secret—even 
the editors who are rejecting your stuff be- 
cause it violates the taboos don’t know the 
answers. They are necessarily setting their 
policies tentatively and changing them as 
they go along. The most common attitude at 
present seems to be to accept stories with 
backgrounds of military life. But most Sun- 
day-school papers continue to frown on 
stories of heroism under fire, or anything else 
that might tend to glorify war. 


The smart writer, I would say, would avoid 
war as a topic or as a background until he 
has become quite familiar with the Sunday- 
school field. Then he would check with the 
editor in question before writing such a story. 

* * ¥ 


Well, there are your major taboos. Many 
of them sound silly to you, no doubt—but, 
believe me, there is a reason for each of them. 
Some are outdated, perhaps. If they are, they 
will disappear in the coming years. 


But you must recall that Sunday-school 
papers are not only religious magazines ; they 
are juveniles, as well. It is one thing to 
smoke or drink, yourself, or tolerate it in 
another adult; it is quite another to advocate 
smoking or drinking for young people. 

A final word to the beginning writer—for 
it is he who is most inclined to buck taboos: 
Some of them can be broken; some of the 
conditional ones can be touched on—but the 
man to do it, and get away with it, is the 
man who knows the publication through and 
through. Leave the taboo-breaking for the 
experienced writer. 








LET’S 
TEAM UP!! 


And what a chance we have today 
for those winning results—in sales. 

It is a BUYING market. New York 
editors and publishers are actively and 
consistently buying. Yes, even Holly- 
wood is asking for material. 


I am one of the very few New York 
literary agents who has had personal 
Hollywood experience. I spent two 
years in my Hollywood office so that 
I might be an even better salesman for 
you. 

But the important thing is—what is 
YOUR sales record? Are YOU getting 
YOUR share of sales today? Or are you 
still only DREAMING OF CHECKS 
ROLLING IN? 


It certainly may be that you are a 
good writer, but not a very good sales- 
man. Selling manuscripts successfully 
is a specialized full time job. You're 
the writer—I'm the salesman. 


It may be that you are a good writer, but just 
can’t put your finger on the things that are 
keeping you from getting REAL checks. Maybe 
you can't competently judge your own work. 
I can! You'll find, if you need them, that my 
criticisms are constructive helpful — and 
friendly. 

Look over your sales record. If you are 100% 
satisfied with it—good for you, and my 
congratulations. 


If you are NOT 100% satisfied then—LET’S 
TEAM UPI 
FEES 


$1 to 1.000 words $7 from 15.000 te 25.000 words 
$2 from 1.000 te 3.000 words $10 from 25,000 te 50.009 words 
$3 from 3.000 to 6.000 words $15 from 50.000 to 85,000 words 
$4 from 6.000 to 10,000 words $20 from 85,000 ap 

$5 from 10,000 te 15,000 words 

Fees based on individual mss., and must be 
enclosed with submission, together with return 
postage and a self-addressed envelope. 10, 
commission on sales. If you have sold $1,000 
worth of magazine fiction or articles in the 
past year. | will work with you on straight 
10% commission. 


GENE BOLLES 
535 5th Avenue NEW YORK CITY 
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I Am Not An Agent, But... 


Client A—Has just made a sale to a new mar- 
ket I suggested he try. 

Client B—Sold her “first’’ story, and five more, 
under my direction. Now she’s on her own. 
Part-time, but selling regularly. 

Client C—An established pulp writer, she 
made the switch-over to slicks in one of my 
workshop groups, and is now selling consis- 
tently thru an agent I introduced her to. 
Client D—Without any previous sales, she 
paid all her tuition and had money in the 
bank before the end of her first year in one of 
my workshop groups. 


My Specialty Is... 
(1) Getting writers ready to sell; (2) helping 
them to widen their opportunities; (3) and 
rewrite according to editorial demands. I turn 
writers into authors, and build careers by 
planning practical programs. 


My Clients Say... 


My advs. are too “commercial”; I do not tell 
about the unpaid hours of personal encourage- 
ment, individual attention and special creative 
help which never appear in anybill or by-line. 


REWRITE Magazine 


While they last: complete 1941-2 file (24 issues) 
$1.50. Regularly, $1 per year; 7 issues, 75c. 
Subscribe now! A real bargain: 6000 words every 
issue; articles of permanent worth on Technique, 
Sales, Market data and Personal Problems. 


William E. Harris 


Writers Counsel Service 


44 Langdon St., (Tro. 4858) Cambridge, Mass. 


A National institution Since 1929 











NON-PROFESSIONAL WRITERS 


whose stories are not selling need expert revision of their 


scripts. ‘Twenty, years’ editorial experence qualifies me to 
render that assistance. Agents welcome stories mga 
by me, Editors and Clients alike freely commend my_ work, 


t 
EXTREMELY MODERATE RATES. . FREE READING 
AND REPORT on one story if you mention Writer’s Digest. 


MAITLAND LEROY OSBORNE 
ERARY CONSULTAN 
23 Green Street Wollaston, Mass. 











MELODIES ON APPROVAL 


to your song poems. Publication of complete piano parts. 
Write for free information about company who is looking 
for new songs. Songwriters now have better chance of 
success than ever beiore and many songs from new writers 
have been accepted. Correct work guaranteed 

Successors to National Songland 


GREAT EASTERN SONG BUREAU 
Dept. 43, WD-4 Thomaston, Maine 














POETS! 


We need your poems for our new book of gore. One 
hundred dollars in cash prizes will be awarded for best 
material accepted. Full information will be sent for stamp. 


JOSEPH ADAMS 


82 W. Washington St. Room 612-D Chicago, Iil. 








Writer’s Digest is your best introduction when writing advertisers. 


















































WriTer’s DIGEST 


AN IDEA A DAY 


Monthly Chart for Article Writers 
By FRANK A. DICKSON 


FOR MAY 


1. may pay. Notable events of the dear 
dead past such as Admiral George Dewey's 
victory at Manila Bay, without the loss of 
one American, in 1898. Interview partici. 
pants from your city, or quote local news. 
paper files; MARKETS A local newspaper. 


2. THE DIRECTOR OF A COLLEGE BAND IN 
YOUR SECTION. Slant: how he trains the 
musical talent of the members. How long 
has he served as the director? Other bands 
that have been under his direction. The 
membership of the college band; public ap- 
pearances and tours. MARKET: Sectional 
newspapers. 


3. THE MINISTERIAL ASSOCIATION OF YOUR 
city. Slant: the usefulness and the accom- 
plishments of the association. The founding 
and the early leaders. The present number 
of members; the youngest and the oldest of 
them. The officials. Interview the president; 
ask him whether church attendance increases 
in war-time. The most successful spiritual 
campaigns locally since the beginning of the 
association. MARKET: A local newspaper. 


4, BLESSED EVENTS AT A LOCAL Zoo. What 
animals there are the most prolific? The 
youngest mothers. What baby animals are 
the most valuable? Bringing up animals, as 
told by the zoo keeper. MARKET: A local 
newspaper. 


5. THE HIGHEST RAILROAD TRESTLE IN 
YOUR STATE. The date of its construction and 
the cost; the height and also the length. 
Have floods ever threatened its destruction? 
Accidents or near accidents of trains while 
crossing the span. Other high trestles in the 
state. MARKET: State newspapers. Such a 
feature, of short length and illustrated, might 
find a home with a railroad magazine. 


6. AN OUTSTANDING FRUIT COMPANY OF 
your city. The establishing of the company; 
the present officers. Where does the company 
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obtain its large variety of fruits and nuts— 
from what states and foreign countries? The 
most popular items locally. The cold storage 
plant and its rigid sanitation requirements. 
MARKET: A local newspaper. 


7. THE HOBBIES OF MILLIONAIRES IN YOUR 
sTaTE. Wealthy persons who engage in rather 
inexpensive hobbies; in contrast, the most 
expensive hobbies among the state’s richest 
residents. Millionaires who cling to their boy- 
hood hobbies. MarKeET: State newspapers. 


8, THE SUPERINTENDENT OF THE COUNTY 
HoME. Slant: how he is greatly beloved by 
the aged inmates. How long has he held the 
post, and who preceded him? Keeping the 
old men and women of the county, in low 
circumstances, in comfort; the amount of 
sickness at the institution. The raising of 
crops, and the buying of clothes. MARKET: 
A local newspaper. 


9. A FARM IN YOUR SECTION THAT HAS 
BEEN OWNED AND TILLED BY THE SAME 
FAMILY FOR A CENTURY OR LONGER. The size 
of the farm; the price of the land at the time 
of the purchase. The original owner of the 
tract and his heirs who still own the property. 
The ancient homestead and antiques in it. 
The productivity of the acres and records in 
production. MARKET: Sectional newspapers. 
Offer this to an agricultural magazine. 


10. MoTHER’s pay. The mother of your 
city who has the largest number of sons in 
the armed service of Uncle Sam. Slant: her 
patriotism and that of her sons. What does 
the mother think about the war? MARKET: 
A local newspaper. 


11. AN ESCAPE ARTIST OF YOUR STATE. 
A magician of your state who manages to 
make his escape from handcuffs and locked 
trunks, among other things. The time re- 
quired for his escapes. MARKET: State news- 
papers, 


12. MAGAZINES IN DOCTORS’ OFFICES. 
How local physicians keep a large supply of 
Magazines in their offices for the pleasure of 
patients. The expense of buying weekly and 











@ 18 WRITER'S DIGEST 


wae IS FUN TO READ— 


FOR THE BEGINNING WRITER: 


Tips and sound information that enable 
men and women who have never sold fiction, 
but who are intelligent and write good Eng- 
lish, to learn enough about writing to make a 
little money at it. 


FOR THE SELLING WRITER: 


Market requirements and news of new pub- 
lications that enable writers who are now sell- 
ing their work to sell a lot more of it at higher 
prices. 


FOR THE WOULD-BE WRITER: 


New and accurate ideas and facts about 
writing for persons whose preconceived notions 
about the profession are mistaken. 


FOR EVERY WRITER: 
WRITER'S DIGEST is fun to read! Slick 


writers take 5-cent-a-word time to see what's 
new in WRITER'S DIGEST. Pulpsters stop the 
cent-a-word mill long enough to take a look. 
And dewy-eyed hopefuls, heart-in-mouth, just 
HAVE to finish their copies before they go 
back to the desk to finish their “best story— 
so far." 


Come In—The Reading's Fun! 


A six-month subscription ($1.00) is offered 
on our usual money-back guarantee. If you 
don't like the third issue, drop us a postcard, 
and we'll refund your money in full. Only a 
publisher with a genuine service to offer can 
make such a guarantee. 





Writer's Digest 
22 East 12th St. 
Cincinnati, Ohio 


Gentlemen: 


Enter my six-month subscription to WRITER'S 
DIGEST for which | enclose $1.00. 





Writer’s Digest is your best introduction when writing advertisers. 
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SELL IN THREE MONTHS... 
OR YOUR MONEY BACK 


IF YOU CAN WRITE CORRECT ENGLISH— 
YOU CAN WRITE JUVENILES. 


AND SELL WITHIN THREE MONTHS. 


I've sold over 3,500 Stories, 
Serials, Articles, and Fillers to 


Juvenile Editors. 
Now I'm teaching it. 


Write for terms to 


WILL HERMAN 


Author of ‘‘My Juveniie Success Segrete” and 
“My Formula for Fietion 


766 Hippodrome Bidg. 











SONG POEMS WANTED 
To Be Set To Music 


Send your poems of all types to a thoroughly trained and 
well-known composer. More than 
arrangements have been accepted for ‘publication 
Collaboration and Agreement will 
material be adaptable to music. 


J. CHAS. McNEIL 
A 8. Master of Music 
510-M So. Alexandria, 


Los Angeles, Calif. 











Send Us Your... 


SONG POEMS 


Don’t hide your talent under a barrel! You may have 
sensational hit and not know it 
poem at once for immediate consideration and FREE Rhy- 
ming Dictionary. 


RICHARD BROS., 25 Woods Bidg., Chicago, Ill. 


Send us your original 











BIG DIME'S WORTH 


Here's Something New For Writers! 
Take your choice of any of these twelve new brochures by 
Wycliffe A_ Hill, author of “Plot Genie’ 
ing Made Easy ‘—for a dime each! Stan 
1. Genie Formula for Radio or Stage Play Plot 


2. The Article Writing Formula 


3. How To Syndicate What You Write 

4. How To Criticize Your Own Story 

5. How To Protect Your Story Idea 

6. How to Write A Book In Six Days 

7. Plot Ideas From The Subconscious Mind 


8. Story Writing Self Taught 


9. How To Write Your Life Story 
10. How To Choose A Success Pen Name 


11. How To Market Your Story 
12. Interesting Story Openings 


All Twelve for $1.00 Descriptive literature on 
Gen‘e System, s ‘ 
“Article Writing Made Easy’’ sent free 





Supply innumerable plot synopses 
Practical! Demonstrates PLOT CENIE Eg 
close dime or stamps. 


including sample plot paella! a 








THE GAGNON COMPANY, 
Dept. 5, 8749 Sunset Bivd., 
(Please state if you own Plot Genie) 


Hollywood, Calif. 








Writer’s Digest is your best introduction when writing advertisers. 
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monthly publications; the wide variety of 
the reading matter. Do many patients have 
the habit of carrying the doctors’ magazine 
away with them? MARKET: A local newspa- 
per or slant for a publisher’s,trade journal, 


13. COLLEGE SONGS OF YOUR STATE, The 
composers and their song-writing careers, 
What songs rank as the oldest, and as the 
newest. MARKET: State newspapers. 


14. A HANDWRITING EXPERT OF YOUR 
STATE. Slant: now he is in constant demand 
at trials, especially of forgery and kidnapping 
cases, for testimony about the handwriting 
of the defendants. The most unusual cases 
in which he has testified. Is the expert a 
firm believer in graphology, the art of judg. 
ing a person’s disposition, character, and 
even aptitude from his handwriting? Mar. 
KET: State newspapers. A general magazine 
or a crime publication ought to be a buyer. 


15, JUVENILE GOLFERS OF YOUR CITY. 
Boys’ and girls’ golf tournaments; the num- 
ber of participants and the champions. The 
highest scores by youthful golfers of the city. 
Young stars who are sons or daughters of 
professionals. How many of the children are 
coached, by parents or others? MARKET: A 
local newspaper. 


16. THE HISTORY OF THE YOUNGEST 
COUNTY IN YOUR STATE. Its formation and 
earliest officials; how the county derived its 
name; the selection of the county seat and 
the first mayor there. The chief agricultural 
or industrial products of the county. Slant: 
how the county has thrived and contributed 
to the progress of the state. MARKET: State 
newspapers. 


17. A VETERAN HOTEL CLERK OF YOUR 
city. Have any celebrities or members of 
royalty registered at the hotel incognito? Has 
the clerk ever detected criminals who were 
lodging at the hotel, and tipped off the 
police? What group of patrons does he find 
the most interesting—traveling salesmen? 
MARKETS A local newspaper. 


18. THE PASSING OF THE CONSCRIPTION 
ACT IN THE FIRST WORLD WAR, ON May 18, 
1917. The number of soldiers and officers 
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furnished by your state ; the deaths and casu- 
alties. The Conscription Act in the War Be- 
tween the States was passed on March 3, 
1863. MARKET: State newspapers. 


19. LOCAL DWELLINGS THAT ARE SUP- 
POSED TO BE INHABITED BY GHOSTS, How 
did the “ghost stories” originate—because 
somebody was murdered in the houses or be- 
cause of the great age of the structures? 
Specters alleged to abound at the places. Do 
present-day occupants find it difficult to keep 
a cook or a servant as a result of the 
“han’ted” reputation of the homes? MARKET: 
A local newspaper. 


20. THE MOST PECULIAR HIGHWAY ACCI- 
DENTS IN YOUR SECTION WITHIN RECENT 
YEARS. Interview a state highway patrolman. 
Wrecks of dairy trucks, with no breaking of 
bottles. Market: Sectional newspapers. 


21. THE HISTORY OF THE RED CROSS 
CHAPTER OF YOUR cITy. Make use of the 
anniversary angle, as May 21, 1881, marked 
the founding of the American Red Cross. 
The present secretary of the local chapter, 
and highlights of her work. MARKET: A 
local newspaper. 


22. AN INTERVIEW WITH A PROJECTIONIST 
AT A LOCAL THEATER. Slant: his skill and 
efficiency. The job of operating motion pic- 
ture projectors. Fires in the projection room 
and how they were extinguished without any 
of the audience being aware of the blaze. The 
number of movies the projectionist witnesses 
annually; the most outstanding pictures, in 
his opinion, since he began his work; his 
favorite actors and actresses. MARKET: A 


local newspaper. Or the trade papers in this 
field. 


23. THE LITERARY CAREER OF AN AUTHOR 
OF MYSTERY NOVELS. Write up such an 
author in your state. Was he a former police 
officer or a detective? His extensive knowl- 
edge of criminals and police methods. Does 
he use real-life episodes for some of his book 
incidents, The popularity of mystery novels, 
as shown by the sales of his books. MARKET: 
State newspapers. 
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WE CAN HELP YOU 


WENTY YEARS’ EXPERIENCE in the judg- 

ing of manuscripts as editors and author’s 
agents; an intimate knowledge of present-day mar- 
ket conditions, gathered in the heart of publish- 
ing world; a personal acquaintance with practically 
every editor of importance in the United States— 
these should be of service to our clients, shouldn’t 
they? We will give you intelligent, sympathetic 
help and guidance, and you can count on us for 
absolute straight-from-the-shoulder frankness. We 
want clients who have the will to go forward—we 
want to help them to go forward. Jane Hardy was 
formerly on the editorial staff of Macmillan Com- 
pany. She is highly recommended by Harold S. 
Latham, Ida Tarbell, Henry Goddard Leach, Ham- 
lin Garland and others. 

Send for circular and for letters of recommenda- 
tion from H. L. Mencken, John Farrar, William C. 
Lengel, H. E. Maule, William Allen White, Marie 
M. Meloney, H. C. Paxton, Fulton Oursler, Thayer 
Hobson, Marjory Stoneman Douglas and others. 


ROBERT THOMAS HARDY, Inc. 


Jane Hardy, President 
55 W. 42nd Street NEW YORK, N. Y. 








TYPING SERVICE 


Forty cents per 1000 words. Extra back and front 
and carbon included. Extra Carbon 5c. 


MRS. DALE RIES 


R. 1, Mason, Mich. 


sheets, 


SONGWRITERS 


Words or melodies. Avail yourself of the opportunities 
on radio, Write for my OUTSTANDING AMAZING 
OFFER now! One cent marvelously spent. My propo- 
sition speaks for itself and one you can TRULY APPRE- 
CIATE. anne is believing . . . LET ME CONVINCE 


YOU NO 
RAY HIBBELER 
2157 N. Avers Ave. 


WRITERS CIRCLE 


Literary Revision and Typewriting Department open to all 
Thousands are familiar with this HELPFUL SERVICE 
8. 








C-13, Chicago, Ill. 











Our competent professional a will revise and typewrite manu- 
scripts foeey for submission to publication at SPECIAL RATES. 
mss, WANTED FOR PUBLICATION. INQUIRIES 


BONKLENGT 
INVITED. 
TYPING ONLY: Manuscripts accurately, neatly, and PROFES- 
SIONALLY typewritten, including good bond paper and one 


carbon copy at reasonable rates. 
WRITER'S CIRCLE, WD, 30 Church St., New York City 

















Write 
For 


FREE 
BOOK 


SONGWRITER 


“THE KEY TO YOUR FUTURE IN SONGWRITING,” 

SEND ORIGINAL SONG POEMS. 

FREE CRITICISM—NO OBLIGATION. 
VARIETY SONG SERVICE 


Dept. 1, Sarasota, Fla. 





Writer’s Digest is your best introduction when writing advertisers. 





PERSONALS 


The circulation of WRITER’S DIGEST is much greater 
than that of any other writer’s magazine. Each issue is 
read by beginning writers, professional writers, editors, 
publishers, publicity men, theatrical producers, advertising 
agencies, and newspaper men throughout United States, 
Canada and writers’ colonies in a score of foreign countries. 

Rates for the Personal Column are seven cents a word. 
Using a box number counts the same as five words. Adver- 
tisers report unusually fine results. 

Jo stationer, literary critic, literary agent, typewriter, 
correspondence school or typist copy accepted by the column. 
Payment in coin, stamps or check. Send copy with cash 
to cover the May issue on or before April 15. 

fe ask anyone who has a complaint on an_ advertiser 
in our ‘‘personal’’ department to get in touch, please, with 


s 
WRITER’S DIGEST prompily. 





FRENCH LANGUAGE COURSE, ROSENTHAL—Pho- 
nograph records, instruction books, complete, like 
ee $55 value for $15. Mack, Box 303, Banning, 

alif. 


HOW TO PREPARE MANUSCRIPTS, 32 pages, 15c. 
Bison, Buffalo-A-1, Minnesota. 





STUDY FOR DEGREE in Psychology, Metaphysics, 
Theology, and for Spiritual Unfoldment. Home 
study. Chartered college. Free catalog. College of 
Universal Truth, 20-M East Jackson, Chicago. 


TEST YOURSELF! FIFTY PSYCHOLOGICAL TESTS 
—For the Superior, Adult American! Send one 
dollar for “Test Yourself: Know Your Score!” by 
J. P. Reilly, Ph B., Ph.M. Entertaining, instructive, 
inspiring! Box 77, Superior, Wis. 





SOCIAL CORRESPONDENCE CLUB—Make new friends 
through the world’s foremost select correspondence 
club. Confidential, painstaking service for refined 
but lonely men and women. Established 1922. 
Members everywhere. Sealed particulars free. Evan 
Moore, Box 988, Jacksonvi'le, Fla. 





1942 COMPLETE HUMOR MARKET FOLIO. Ten 
large typed pages listing over 100 markets for jokes, 
skits, gags, humorous verse, stories, cartoons, plus 
names cartoonist wanting gag ideas, tips, etc. All 
25c. Market folios—all writing fields—Free det-ils. 
Harry Bierman, Suite 604, 7 East 42nd St., New 
York City. 





HUGH ARGRAVES, world’s greatest surrealist poet, 
desires correspondence with other writers. Hugh 
Argraves, East Side Inn, Rockford, IIl 


POOR, OVERWORKED, “LONELY!” For a better 
word, membership in The Friendsh'p Club to the 
first five accepted. Charlotte Kay, Box 670, Seattle, 
Wash. Postage, please. 





RESEARCH: Congressional Library, Government Bu- 
reaus. Experienced, accurate, reasonable. Six 
languages, ghost-writing, all kinds. John Crehore, 
Box 2329, Washington, D. C. 





COOK’S PLOTTO, complete with instruction book. 
Writers group disbanding because of war. A few 
new Plottos available, secretary will sell for $8 
each. R. Karson, 1361 College Avenue, New York, 
New York. 





BOOK BARGAINS. Catalocue Free. Renseb Press-WD, 
30 Church, New York City. 


WHO WISHES TO CORRESPOND with a Merchant 
M>-rine Ofcer and a writer, write Box 466, 207 East 
84th St., New York City. 


WHY NOT A “CELIBATES ANONYMOUS,” write 
Whyte, Box 545, Enid, Okla. 





INCREASE YOUR INCCME—Writing, reporting, ar- 
ticline, publicity, research. clipping, etc. Plan Bulle- 
Se. Sse. Details Free. Hinkle Press, WA-907, Jop- 
in, Mo. 


WANT COLLABORATOR — Compose music to my 
lyrics. Mrs. Robert Graham, St. Matthews, S. C. 
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LONESOME? Beautiful Women, Attractive Gentlemen 
desire Lifemates. Many have means; 18 to 82, 
Thousands find happiness—why not you? Write 
Reedy-D, 2149 Jackson, Chicago, III. 


CARTOON IDEAS WRITTEN. Frankel, 3623 Dickens, 
Chicago. 


2,500 NEW AND USED correspondence courses, books, 
Large bargain list, 10c. Wanted: books, courses, 
Thomas Reid, Plymouth, Pa. 


WRITERS! Submit your best poetry, song lyrics, 
short stories for inclusion in book collection. Ten 
cash prizes. Dept. W, Liberty House, 210 Fifth 
Avenue, New York 


UNHAPPY? TRY a personal letter campaign for one 
year. No list or magazine. World’s simplest method, 
Guaranteed. Free, sealed particulars. Wesley Rose- 
now, Box 86, Shelbyville, Tenn. 


NOTHING LIKE IT! NEW HANDBOOK of writing 
formulas, Confessions, Westerns, Love, Articles, 
Poetry, etc., also Short Cuts to Cash. 24 substan. 
tial 6x8 pages, 35c. Gloria Press, 192642 Bonsallo, 
Los Angeles, Calif. 


TRIAL AND ERROR, BRAIN CHILD, PLOTTO—all 
three $10. Mack, Box 303, Banning, Calif. 


HAIL! BOHEMIANS ALL! The Bohemian Parade 
(non-matrimonial) provides congenial contacts, tal- 
ented and interesting correspondents for male and 
female, young and old. Facts and copy, 10c. Geo. 
G. Gullock, Vineland, N. J. 


MALE, 24, PRESENTABLE. wishes female correspond- 
ence. Jimmy Moon, Shibley Bldg., Booneville, Ark. 


NEWLY ANGLED PLOTS—Opening hook which cap- 
tivates readers, outstanding characters, crises, cli- 
max, intense dramatic suspense. All written to 
order, 2.500 words around your story idea you send 
with $3.00. Satisfaction guaranteed. Edna Morton, 
Rosenberg, Texas. 


DOMINO AND MASK ON PAPER! Receive letters 
from other writers. Talk on paper with intelligent 
people who share vour hobhies. Non-matrimonial, 
Pen names only! Stamp. Margaret Emerson, Box 
234 G. P. O., New York. 


DO YOU HAVE WRITING ABILITY? Send today a 
specimen of your handwriting for a carefully, de- 
tailed analysis of vovr mind, character. and person- 
alitv! Invest one dollar now, and benefit by learning 
what your vocational aptitude is, it may be the turn- 
ing point of your career. Graphologist, Box A-5. 


AMBITIOUS WOMEN with unlimited televhones in 
towns of 5.000 or more to act as our corresvondents, 
Steadv, profitable work at home. Send 28c for in- 
structions. C. M. A., 612 Commonwealth Annex, 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


$10 A WEEK writing poems. Full instrvctions and 
50 best markets sent for 25c. Charles Olive, Will- 
mar, Minn. 


“HOW TO BE A GAGSTER!” (Gag-Writing IS Easy!) 
Write cartoon-ideas that sell! Read illustrated book- 
let written by ace gag-man whose cartoon-ideas ap- 
peared in Sat Eve Post, Colliers. Esquire. etc. Price 
25c. (Enclose postage.) R. Usher, 2716 Hampden, 
Chicago. 


SHORT PARAGRAPHS SELL RFADILY. Send 25c 
for detai's and markets. The Writers Service, Box 
1355, Lubbock, Texas. 


WRITER WANTS CHANCE to collaborate with writer. 


Box A-6. 


“THE PAYS'NE OF PCETRY WRITING” tells Kind. 
How, and Where to sell noeme. Examnles and 205 
revised markets. 50c. Gloria Press, 1926% D. Bon- 
sallo, Los Angeles, Calif. 





GHOSTWRITER—Fifteen years experience in mend- 
ing writing for marketing. I do not tell what to do, 
I do it for you. Reference Womens’ Who’s Who. 
Correspondence requires return postage. Natalie 
Newell, Coconut Grove, Fla. 
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CLEVELAND WRITER, male, mature; desires con- 





tacts among admirers of Huxley, Maugham, etc. 
Box A-8. 
TOUCH TYPEWRITING IN A DAY. TOUCH-RITE 


is a life size counterpart of a standard typewriter. 
Double your speed—Uncle Sam wants you. Instruc- 
tions included—$2.98 plus postage. Weight 3 Ibs. 
Writers books. Monroe Sales, Springfield, Ohio. 


markets. 


GAG-WRITING, GAG-CARTOONING, tips, 
Bill Por- 


Read “The Cartooning World,” 25c copy. 
celli, 1335 South California Blvd., Chicago. 





Distinctive work, very reasonable. 


NEED PRINTING? 
Herald Printers, Albany, Wis. 


Ask for quotations. 





DISCOURAGED? SYNDICATE SHORT-SHORTS sell 
easier! Successful plot, style, formula. Markets. 
Quarter. Will Heideman, New Ulm, Minn. 


HOW TO BECOME POPULAR. 
Laura Saebo, Anchorage, Alaska. 


$1.00 particulars. 


MAKE MONEY WRITING news articles for city news- 
papers. My plan produces $25 to $60 monthly for 
me. Journalism experience not necessary. Details 
in folder for 25c in coin. Joe Short, Ravenswood, 
West Virginia. 





WHAT’S YOUR NAME? A true picture of you! 
Instead of features, you see characteristics, occu- 
pational and ambitions. Send full name, day, month, 
year of birth. Box 655, Clearwater, Fla. Free will 
oftering. 


GO INTO BUSINESS—Start Correspondence Club with 
$1.00. We furnish everything. Complete plans, 25c. 
Ready-B, 2149 Jackson, Chicago. 


1942 POETRY AND GREETING VERSE MARKET 
FOLIO. Ten large typed pages listing over 150 pay- 
ing markets, submitting instructions, etc.—only 25c. 
Harry Bierman, 7 E. 42nd St., New York City. 


HOW TO WIN PRIZE CONTESTS—32 pages, 10c. 
Bison Research, Buffalo A-1, Minnesota. 


CARTOONIST WANTS GAGS. 
selling price. Prompt reports. 
Box 93, Oxford, Ala. 


PLOTS WITH POWER—Atmosphere, drama, fresh- 
ness, originality, and appeal are crammed into my 
2000-word plot-letters. Send definite story-idea and 
$3. Satisfaction guaranteed. Bayard York, 204 
Raymond Road, West Hartford, Conn. 


AMATEUR SCRIBE, magazine devoted to amateur 
writers, pays cash for experience articles, stories, 
poems. Gene Bolles advises beginners. Other help- 
ful features. Sample dime. Amateur Scribe, Dept. 
D, Fourteen Mile, Birmingham, Mich. 


“125 WAYS TO MAKE MONEY WITH YOUR TYPE- 
WRITER.” Book of tested, proven plans, $1. Law- 
rence W. Kiley, Birmingham, Mich. 


I pay writers 30% 
Howard L.,. Paris, 


WRITERS, amateur and professional, desire penpals. 


Non-matrimonial. Latest list 10c, stamp. Lawrence 
W. Kiley, Birmingham, Mich. 
POEMS FOR EVERY OCCASION. Send 50c. Lydia 
Wagenlander, Cal., R. 1, California, Ky. 
“TESTIMONY”—a guide to better writing. Tips on 


plotting, style, technique, by fifty famous writers. 
35c coin. Tully, 62 Division, Danbury, Conn. 


COMPANIONATE AUTHORSHIP. Outdoor middle- 
aged woman; let’s alternate earning meal ticket and 
both arrive. Sorry, flesh eating tabooed. Marriage. 
Answer own hand. P. O. 1464, Rapid City, S. Dak. 


POETS, send for free poetry-market-list book. Com- 
ing issue. Poetry Markets—A, 268 Northhampton, 
Boston, Mass. 


FORTY DOLLARS A MONTH vriting Fillers, Facts, 
Fieures, Methods, Markets, 25c. Gloria Press, 
192612-D Bonsallo, Los Angeles, Calif. 


AMIABLE, CULTURED WIDOW, 40, with ideal fam- 
ily, wishes male correspondence. Box A-1. 
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GAG WRITER. Cartoonist desires association on com- 
mission basis. Send samples. Box A-2. 


SONGS PRINTED—100 copies, five dollars. Music 


composed to lyrics. Send stamped envelope for 
sample and particulars. Al Neuberger, Los Gatos, 
California. 





CALIFORNIA BACHELOR, 34, and successful techni- 
cal writer, is now in New York area for duration 
and feels abandoned! Desires feminine companion- 
ship. What say? Write Box A-3. 


VOLUME OF NEW WESTERN POETRY coming out. 
$20 in prizes. Submit to Western Poetry, W. 310 
6th, Spokane, Wash. 


WANTED—A MAN. Full of the joy of living; with 
enough bigness of character to share life’s pleasures 
and disappointments; preferably tall, preferably lit- 
erary; between 21-29; vicinity Newark or New York 
City. Fashion Model (honorable), Box A-7. 


LATEST WOODFORD’S “TRIAL AND ERROR” $1.50. 
List Free. Arthur Lifskin, 208 Washington Avenue, 
Chelsea, Mass. 


JOURNALIST, Jewish, desires correspondence with 
young lady, literary inclined or aspirations. Box A-4. 


BEGINNER FREE LANCE MARKETS, 25c. 
53 Belvidere St., Boston, Mass. 


Briggs, 


FEATURE WRITERS—TIPS, $1. Claude Thomson, 


Blenheim, Ontario, Canada. 


“OLD NEW ENGLAND”—any subject. Outline Ic 
word. Narrative 2c advance. Box A-9. 





MEET NEW FRIENDS thru our personal service dedi- 
cated to the promotion of friendships. We have 
personally met many of our members. Discriminat- 
ing clientele, all religious faiths. Write today or 
telephone Grace Bowes any weck-day from 10 A. M. 


to 9 P. M. American Service, 236 West 70th St., 
(Dept. WD) New York City, Telephone ENdicott 
2-4580. 





SONGWRITERS—Song pocms revised, 50c; three for 
$1.40. Three typewritten copies furnished. Satis- 
faction gauranteed. References. Mail poems to 
Chet Tackett, Salem, Ind. 





Ohio, N. J. Correspondents 
Sir: 

We are looking for correspondents, particularly 
in the Trenton, New Jersey, Cleveland, Ohio, and 
Columbus, Ohio, areas. We hope that you are 
able to give us some leads.. 

We want news for both Brick and Clay Record 
and her sister publication, Ceramis Industry. That 
news should pertain to plants manufacturing glass, 
porcelain enamel, pottery, clay products and re- 
fractories. 

For regular news of executive personnel, plant 
expansion, new products, meetings, and so on, 
we pay 5 cents per line for material used. Pho- 
tographs are usually not essential for this type 
of news, but where they are desirable, they are 
paid for on the basis of space used in the book— 
that is, 40 cents per column inch. 

Carotyn Hay, Editorial Department, 
Brick and Clay Record, 
59 E. Van Buren St., Chicago. 
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24. LEADING GOLDFISH FANCIERS OF YOUR 30. 
BENEFIT BY MY EXPERIENCE city. Slant: how goldfish are tamable, unlike servec 
most fish, and display an affectionate nature. Schoc 
Send your stories to me. I The largest and oldest of the fanciers’ gold- associ 
have a background of writ- fish. Pointers on the raising of the small MARK 
ing, editorial and sales work. creatures. MARKET: A local newspaper. 
* 31. 
EVE WOODBURN 25, LETTERS MORE THAN A CENTURY OLD, _ 
‘ xt BY PIONEER SETTLERS OF YOUR SECTION. How ful fz 
“Cae.” we gee sa light on the pong - _ wn 
' section when the state was young. Sidelights 
333 East 43rd Street, New York City about prominent citizens of ae ag in The 
a = a(iiition to the customs. MARKET: Sectional of th 
= Oo E T Ss! I newspapers. oa ; 
jona 
= a Geartety prise, $3 BT Poetry, Bock, Contests, ate, 
re! etn tik kegh af ae tee 
KALEIDOGRAPH, A National Magazine oe _Poetry Sg ST g = ; Awl 
(Published monthly since 1929; 25c a copy; $2 a year) and the capacities in which they have served. 
a ne Saree Dallas, Texas What do they consider the most interesting Sir: 
| features about the postoffice? Do some of the Sin 


PROMPT | TYPING SERVICE women wish to become postmen, if the post- from 











Elite or Pica Type Be, od ° as : sibiveaaiad +49 
Neat, accurate and poor ei th perfect. First copy on Ham- office experiences a shor tage of manpower didn’t 
mermill, 20-pound bond; carbon free. Minor corrections in ~ ie © 
spelling, punctuation and grammar, if desired. Every page due to the war? MARKET: A local newspaper. curre! 
proof read. Mailed flat. Forty cents 1,000 words, 20% dis- 
count over 10,000. Mimeographing. Wh 
FLORENCE CASPER : 
Hotel Pfister Milwaukee, Wis. 27. THE HISTORY OF THE JUNIOR CHAM- Photo 
= BER OF COMMERCE IN YOUR STATE. Slant: alreac 
how the Jaycees give their service to the city. lished 
the state, and the nation. The state charter and 1 
members and the first president. Present offi- too. 


MANY AMATEUR SONGWRITERS 


ARE NOW RECEIVING cials, The projects of the body in the state, Ha 


as crime prevention programs, charity drives, 








T é : ; imagi 
RECOGNITION and festivals. The magazine published by the et 
Remarkable changes in music industry offer opportun- “s veer - , eee 
ities not available previously. Our 20 years of experi- members ; the editor and the staff, MARKET : whost 
ence, our honorable dealing with new writers, together sa " 
with our expert staff and modern facilities may be ex- State newspapers. ol 
actly what you need to help you make progress in 
songwriting. ampu 
Radio station WJSV writes us: “Have enjoyed using 28. A PROFESSIONAL TYPIST OF YOUR CITY. its nc 
your music . . . Will do our best to plug your songs. r ; . 
FM station W 45 CM says: “Send all the music you What trades give him or her the most busi- 
can, new or old.” “Scotty the Drifter” of station WSPA 5 ee is . Le 
says: ‘“‘Can use any songs you have in Hillbilly or | mess? Typing manuscripts for writers. Does 
Mountain Ballads.” ae ie dla aaa tide edito 
Songs recently accepted by well known music publishers 1€ or sne type monthly statements for mer- arour 
and now being published include: chants, physicians, and dentists? Slant: the 
SUNSET AND YOU, DRIFTIN' DOWN THE RIO , aie 
GRANDE, WHERE THE RIVER WINDS, THE LAST excellence and dependability of the typist. 
ILE, and many othe . ; is ae ‘ 
SONG HITS ROM THE HEART OF THE NATION MARKET: A local newspaper. e D: 
now being introduced and published by us include: , 
REMEMBER ME TO JERRY, gt Pg seven 
COUNTIN' THE HOURS, HOW U E 7 ITRRY > 7 -_ 
YOU FALL IN LOVE, and others. 29. AN INTERVIEW WITH A VETERAN TURF make 
Words for all of these songs are by new writers. Request WRITER OF YOUR STATE. His wide knowledge seven 
them from your favorite radio artists. F thins ° . a x si 
We conduct periodical cash — contests. Puna oO orse racing. His varied experience as a like 
records made of new songs. Music compose earn a sai . “ otas a ” ’ 
about the opportunity we can offer you. Write at once turf reporter. The most exciting races he has we'll 
for FREE INSPIRING BOOKLET outlining our plan attended; his favorite horses in the racing Mini 
of cooperation. No obligation. ‘ t 
SIC CORPORATION world. The best jockeys of today, and also broth 
ALLIED MU - the best trainers, to his way of thinking. journ 
Dept. 14, 7608 Reading Road, Cincinnati, Ohio % 
MARKET: State newspapers. to yc 
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30. MEMORIAL DAY. How local citizens ob- 
grved this day before the present century. 
School exercises; ceremonies by memorial 
associations; the unveiling of monuments. 
MARKET: A local newspaper. 


31. THE OLDEST CHURCH BUILDING IN 
YOUR SECTION. Slant: the church as a power- 
ful factor in the history and development of 
the section. The beginning of the structure’s 
construction, and the opening for services. 
The earliest pastors there, and the minutes 
of the church. Repairs and renovations of 
the edifice down the years, MARKET: Sec- 
tional newspapers. 





Awl 
Sir: 

Since I have habitually read Writer’s Dicest 
from as far back as I can remember, I of course, 
$10.00 for 2000 Words,” in the 


current February issue. 


didn’t miss 


When you mentioned “Minicam” and “Water 
Photography,” my I have 
already been ribbed about that article (as pub- 
lished) by friends to mention— 
and now I get it from the other end of the line 


ears began to burn. 
too numerous 


too. 


Having had my ears knocked down from evezy 
I feel impelled to give you 
another point of view: i. e., that of the writer 
whose brain child has had its right eye removed 
and a beautiful glass one installed, the left leg 
amputated and a fine wooden one attached, and 


imaginable angle, 


its nose reset at a new and startling angle. 


Let me add, that I don’t hate 
editors. I just want to help bend a little light 
around a dark curve. 


confidentially, 


DaLeE VINCENT, 
504 No. Grape St., Medford, Oregon. 
@ Daisy Bacon once said that if she had the 
seven best love story writers and a $10 bill, she’d 
Give us the 
seven men who know photography, and who write 
like Dorothy Parker before Spain, and $1, and 
we'll pass Daisy at the end of the sixth month. 
Minicam Photography, (WriteR’s Dicests little 
brother) has been taking a beating from “photo- 
Journalists” 


make a million dollars in six months. 


who write with mittens. No offense 


to you Dale, we were just mad.—Ed. 
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36.000 


writers read the Personal Columns 
Writer’s Digest every month. It’s fun : 
have your ad in the Personal columns, and 
profitable, too. 


® Do you have something to sell? 

® Do you have something to trade? 

® Do you want to buy information 
about a particular part of the world 
that will help you give authentic 
atmosphere to your story or novel? 

® Do you know one part of the world 
very well, and will you sell infor- 
mation about it to other writers? 

® Do you like to correspond with 
other writers? 


pe the Personal department of WRITER’S DI- 
EST is made to order for you. Rates are only 7 
pone the word. Each and every word counts, whether 
spelled out in full or abbreviated Terms are cash 
with copy. Forms for the May issue close April 13, 
and copy and check should be here on or before that 
date. Read the heading of the Personal Column on 
Page 52 for copy that is acceptable. Here are some 
typical Personals that pay out well in the Digest. 


Know Kimberly diamond mining territory 
thoroly. Worked there nine years. An- 
swer ues at 25c each. Write to John 
Smith. ..... 


Cow puncher. Know west from 35 years 
of —-* windburn. Answer any two 
— or $1. Detailed reply. John 
Ee 


Want to buy information on schools in 
small coal mining towns. Must be au- 
thentic. Howard Smith suneeae 





Writers. Spent vacation on my place in 
North Michigan. Pitch your own tent, 
Fishing, swimming. For details address 
Sally Simpson nee 





Want to buy second hand writer’s bonte. 
State what you have. Jerry Jones. ..... 


Bill Smith. ..... 


Fine binding done by expert. Artistic hand 
tooled mene STE TB os occa ce asiees 


Will sell new motorcycle. 








Am lost in town. Know no one, not even 
a marshall. So lonesome 1 een ages back 
at the dogs. Write........ 


With the exception of the last advertisement (which 
when it appeared in the DIGEST last year drew 
several Mea mew replies from all sorts of people), all 
of the above are imaginary but of the Sg type 
that produce excellent results from the esr 
Your ad in WRITER’S DIGEST is read BS 
writers, including beginning and professional Ba ng 
editors, publishers, lterary agents, producers, news- 
aper men, publicity men, printers, journalism pro- 
essors, advertising agency copy writers, and thou- 
sands of business an professional men ‘and women 
whose one common interest is writing. 


If you're an interesting person and write 
an advertisement that refiects your own 
personality, you'll enjoy the response you 
receive from the DIGEST. 


Forms for May close April 13 


WRITER'S DIGEST 


Personal Department 
22 E. 12th Street, Cincinnati, Ohio 








Writer’s Digest is your best introduction when writing advertisers. 
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General and Miscellaneous Magazines 


The Queen’s Work, 3742 W. Pine Blvd., St. 
Louis, Mo. Rev. Daniel A, Lord, S. J., Editor. 
Issued October to June inclusive; 10c a copy; 
$1.00 a year. Catholic Youth magazine. “We 
want short stcries, youthful, gay, no crime, divorce, 
suicide themes—under 2000 words. We also use 
interviews with prominent Catholics, under 2000 
words, with pictures; and short biographical 
sketches of Catholics doing unusual work, 700 
words with one picture. We buy some photo- 
graphs and cartoons, but no pcetry. Reports in 
two to three weeks. Payment is Ic a word, on 
acceptance ; $4.00 each for cartoons.” 

Scoop Detective Cases, Suite 903, 114 E. 32nd 
Street, New York City. Clement J. Wyle, Editor. 
Issued bl-monthly ; 15c a copy; 90c a year. True 
fact detective magazine. “All cases sent on spec- 
ulation. Yarns should be about 5000 werds. New 
cases always source of interest—old cases used 
if they haven’t been published in the last 4 or 5 
years. Always interested in good, previously un- 
published cases. Like good art to go with yarns, 
but not always necessity. Stories must have plenty 
of color, action, suspense and invclve good de- 
tection. We prefer to have authors query us first 
on cases before going ahead with the writing. 
All that is necessary is for them to give us an 
outline of the case listing perpetrator, suspects, 
clues, officers involved, etc., and a genera! idea 
of the crime and story. If we want them to go 
ahead, we will tell them and register the case in 
their name. We buy photographs and pay $5.00 
for every one accepted. No poetry. Reports in 
about a week. Payment is 1¥%2c per word for 
old cases and 2c per word for new cases, on 
acceptance.” 

Special Detective Cases, Suite 903, 114 E. 32nd 
Street, New York City. Clemont J. Wyle, Editor. 
Issued bi-monthly ; 15c a copy; 90c a year. “Same 
requirements as Scoop Detective Cases.” 

The American Foreign Service Journal, c/o 
Department of State, Washington, D. C. Hency 
S. Villard, Editor. Issued monthly; 35c a copy; 
$4.00 a year. “We use fiction occasionally—2500 
words. We want article material of interest to 
American Foreign Service Officers, dealing par- 
ticularly with parts of the world of current in- 
terest. We buy photographs, but rarely use poetry. 





Payment is $10 to 


Reports in about two weeks. 
$15 per illustrated article; the same for fiction.” 
For Married People Only, 114 E. 32nd Street, 


New York City. Jules Carter Saltman, Editorial 
Dir. “At the moment, only articles by doctors 
(M.D.’s) have real chance of sale; 1500 words. 
Payment is Yec, on publication.” 

Freedom, 1375 Oak Knoll Avenue, Pasadena, 
Calif. Pryns Hopkins, Editor. Issued quarterly; 
25c a copy; 12 numbers for $2.00. Non-fiction 
magazine cn public affairs. “We use article ma- 
terial on all aspects of freedom—freedom from 
political oppression, from economic mismanage- 
ment, from poisoned propaganda; from neurotic 
factors, from addictions and from _ over-popula- 
tion. We do not buy photographs apart from 
articles unless suitable as frontispiece bearing on 
subject of freedom. We do not buy poetry unless 
very good and on subject of freedom. Reports 
usually in one week. Payment is from %c per 
word, on publication.” 

Marriage Guide, 114 E, 32nd Street, New York 
City. Jules Carter Saltman, Editorial Dir. “Same 
requirements as For Married People Only.” 

The New England Quarterly, 200 Stevens Hall, 
Orono, Maine. Milton Ellis, Editor. Issued quar- 
terly; $1.00 a copy; $4.00 a year. “We print 
historical and critical articles dealing with any 
important phases of New England life and writers. 
We do not buy photographs or poetry. Reports 
in one to six months. No payment.” 

The New Mexico Quarterly Review, University 
of New Mexico, Albuquerque, New Mexico. Dr. 
Dudley Wynn, Editor; Dr. Alan Swallow, Poetry 
Editor. Issued quarterly; 35c a copy; $1.00 a 
year. “We want good quality stories, length 
limit—6500 words; like regional setting but not 
limited to that. We also want critical and scholar- 
ly articles in the fields of literature, regionalism, 
Inter-American affairs, government, and econom- 
ics. Length limit—7000 words. We do not buy 
photographs. We use about 20 poems per quarter; 
quality poetry. Reports in two to six weeks, less 
on poetry. No payment at present.” 

Popular Psychology Guide, 114 E. 32nd Street, 
New York City. Jules Carter Saltman, Editorial 
Dir. “Same requirements as For Married People 
Only.” 

Quote, 1014 N. Pennsylvania Street, Indianap- 
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APRIL, 


olis, Indiana. Published by Maxwell Droke. Mar- 
tha Lupton, Editor. Issued weekly; 10c a copy; 
$3.50 a year. Public Speakers’ Material. “We do 
not buy original material. The excerpts from 
magazines and books which make up ‘Quote’ are 
selected reprints from current publications.” 

Science on Parade, 580 Fifth Avenue, New York 
City. James Wallace, Editor. Issued weekly. Syn- 
dicated. “We use 1500 word articles on latest 
achievements in science, illustrated with one or 
two photos, written for easy comprehension. Sub- 
ject to re-write. Also shorts of 500 words. Re- 
ports in two weeks. Payment is 2c, on publica- 
tion.” 

Sex Guide, 114 E. 32nd Street, New York City. 
Jules Carter Saltman, Editorial Dir. “Same re- 
quirements as For Married People Only.” 

Travel Magazine, 116 E. 16th Street, New York 
City. Ccburn Gilman, Editor. Issued monthly; 
35c a copy; $4.00 a year. “We use 1500 to 5000 
word articles on ‘the world today’ with travel 
slant but not guide-book articles. Articles on the 
United States and the Western Hemisphere or 
background articles for countries not yet in the 
headlines. We pay $3 to $5 each for photographs. 
No pcetry. Reports in two weeks. Payment is Ic 
a word, on publication.” 

Your Guide, 114 E. 32nd Street, New York 
City. Jules Carter Saltman, Editorial Dir. ‘Same 
requirements as For Married People Only.” 


Book Publishers 


Hale, Cushman ©& Flint, Inc., 116 Newbury 
Street, Boston, Mass. Weston B. Flint, Editor. 
“We publish good readable fiction of the usual 
novel length, 60,000 to 85,000 words.” 

Hastings House, 67 W. 44th Street, New York 
City. Walter Frese, Editor. ‘“‘We publish general 
non-fiction. We buy photographs. Reports in one 
month. Payment is on royalty basis, semi-an- 
nually.” 

Howell Soskin, Publishers, Inc., 17 E. 45th 
Street, New York City. William Soskin, Editor. 
“We publish novels, preferably of American back- 
ground, historical or modern, romantic or factual, 
70,000 to 150,000 words. We also publish non- 
fiction books of biography, history, sociological 


BOOK AUTHORS 


The war boom has hit the book markets. Publishers will 
even issue quickies if they are hot enough. (Query me on 
details.) With other recreation gradually curtailed, book 
reading will increase—as it did in England. That's what 
3 leading publishers have just told me—and they are 
= out on escape fiction. 

My Hollywood representative, one of the best, reports 
fantastically increased business from the studios this year 
—an excellent sign. Outlines permissible. 

The work of my authors appears on the lists of such houses 
as DUTTON, DODD-MEAD, APPLETON, DOUBLEDAY-DORAN, 
VANGUARD, FUNK & WAGNALLS, SIMON & SCHUSTER, 
LONGMANS-GREEN, DAVID McKAY, MORROW, PHOENIX, 
ARCADIA, GREENBERG, and many others. 

! shall be glad to discuss your book projects (complete or 
in outline form) at no obligation to you. 
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IS YOURS A 
RISING MARKET? 


If not, why not? Because in the writing busi- 
ness, it's business—NOT as usual. This is one of 
the few fields benefited thus far by the war. 
Two leading chain editors to whom | spoke for 
my survey of the war market told me they are 
buying more now than at any time during the 
past decade—and from new names. 


Is yours a rising market? If it isn't, it's your 
own frult——but it will be, when you learn which 
market it should be. Now, of all times, do as my 
selling authors have done: Tell me about your- 
self. The more you tell me, the better will | 
know what markets fit you, and how to help 
you click with them. 


Latest Quick Sales On Markets | Selected: One 
day sale at 5¢ a word for Vincent Gaddis, of I'linois, 
to the new magazine PARADE, which got in touch with 
me when it needed material. Another slick sale at 5¢ 
a word for J. F. Webber, whose first sale | mentioned 
last month! First sale for Mrs. Robert Kazmayer, of 
New York, who writes: "Are all agents as modest as 
you? ‘If my suggestions helped make it salable, I'm 
very glad about it.' You know very well you made it 
salable. And you were the one that first suggested | 
write love stories, I'm going around in a roseate haze." 

Sales by my clients (stories, articles and serials) range 
from AMERICAN, LIBERTY, ESQUIRE, CORONET, THIS 
WEEK, WOMAN'S HOME COMPANION, GOOD HOUSE- 
KEEPING, and other slicks to top-notch action magazines 
like ARGOSY, THRILLING ADVENTURE, BLACK MASK, 
etc., and into other fields represented by ALL STORY, 
LOVE STORY, RANGELAND ROMANCES and the syndicates. 


If you have record of sales, I'll handle your work on 
commission; if you're a beginner, we'll have to start on 
a criticism basis. After | make a couple of sales for 
you, | drop all fees. My sales commission is 10%. My 
rates for personal, detailed analysis, suggested revision, 
and experienced marketing of your manuscripts are: 
$1 up to 4,000 words; 50c per thousand words there- 
after. All books over 50,000 words, $24; poems, 50c 
each. Resubmissions free—always. The thorough help | 
give you in outlining and revising might be called col- 
laboration, but comes to you at my regular fees. 


Find out for yourself how much my personal interest 
can mean to your success—and remember that my 
work with thousands of authors has made every one 
of your writing difficulties famitiar to me. | report in 
two weeks. Send me your best manuscripts now— 
and be sure to tell me about yourself. 


A. L. FIERST 


Literary Agent 
535 Fifth Avenue New York 





Writer’s Digest is your best introduction when writing advertisers. 
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subjects, travel and other features. We do not 
buy photographs or poetry. Reports in one month. 
Payment is on royalty basis by contract arrange- 
ment.” 

Bruce Humphries, Inc., 30 Winchester Street, 
Boston, Mass. Edmund Brown, Editor. “We 
publish novels, also an occasional short story or 
story of novelette length, if of exceptional merit. 
We also publish all significant non-fiction material 
of book length; treatises on subjects of genuine 
appeal. We publish a great deal of poetry and 
have manufactured extremely fine volumes, Prompt 
reports. Payment by royalties; occasionally out- 
right purchase; frequently at author’s expense.” 

Little, Brown G Company, 34 Beacon Street, 
Boston, Mass. Charles B. Blanchard, Editor, “We 
publish book-length general fiction.” 

Liveright Publishing Corp., 386 Fourth Avenue, 
New York City. Arthur Pell, Editor. “We pub- 
lish good fiction over 60,000 words. Prefer an 
outline in advance of manuscript in the case of 
first authors. We do not buy photographs or 
poetry. Reports in two to six weeks. Payment 
by royalties, semi-annually.” 

Manthorne & Burack, Inc., 30 Winchester 
Street, Boston, Mass. James Garrahan, Editor. 
“We are interested in reading novels or a group 
of short stories that could be put in book form. 
We also publish historical material of book length; 
but greatly concerned with all textbook material. 
We have published some poetry. Immediate re- 
port. Payment by royalties; outright purchase ; 
and frequently at author’s expense.” 

Charles E. Merrill Co., 373 Fourth Avenue, 
New York City. Thomas P. Horn, Editor. “We 
publish textbooks. No fiction; educational matter 
only. We buy photographs, but no poetry. Pay- 
ment is on royalty basis only.” 

Julian Messner, Inc., 8 W. 40th Street, New 
York City. Kathryn G. Messner, Editor. ‘We 
publish full-length novels. Must have distinction.” 

M. S. Mill Co., Inc., 286 Fifth Avenue, New 
York City. Michael S, Mill, Editor. ‘We pub- 
lish well-written fiction and non-fiction. No light 
fiction of the type suitable for circulating libraries 
only. Juveniles if better than average. We do 
not buy photographs or poetry. Reports in ten 
days to two weeks. Payment by accrued royalty 
to publication date 60 days after publication. 
After that every six months.” 

William Morrow and Company, 386 Fourth 
Avenue, New York City. Frances Phillips, Editor. 
“We publish novels of regular book length; 60,000 
words and over. We do not buy photographs, 
except with non-fiction books. No poetry. Re- 
ports in three weeks. Payment by royalties ar- 
ranged by contract after the acceptance of the 
manuscript.” 

Rand McNally & Company, 536 S. Clark 
Street, Chicago, Illinois. B. B. Harvey, Publishing 
Editor; C. B. Ulery, Educational Editor. “We 
publish picture and story books for children. Very 
little unsolicited material used. Education Divi- 
sion needs confined to basal text material for which 
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no unsolicited material is used.” 

Prentice-Hall, Inc., 70 Fifth Avenue, New York 
City. Myron L. Boardman, Editor. “We are book 
publishers in the general non-fiction field.” 

The Press of James A. Decker, Prairie City, 
Illinois. James A. Decker, Editor. ‘“‘We publish 
books and pamphlets of poetry exclusively. We 
publish between 12 and 20 books of poetry each 
year—every type from radical to traditional, any 
poet of merit from Edgar Lee Masters to the 
poet who has never had anything published in 
book form. We are not vanity publishers. We 
accept a few manuscripts on a co-operative basis; 
but our list of authors, including the most com- 
petent, respected poets writing in America to- 
day, is a guarantee to the fact that we are not 
engaged in a ‘racket’ or anything of the sort. 
Our royalties are in most instances higher than 
any paid by the larger houses. Reports in two 
to three weeks.” 

Random House, 20 E. 57th Street, New York 
City. Bennett A. Cerf, Editor. “First-rate material 
of any description will receive prompt and care- 
ful consideration. Random House is not inter- 
ested in so-called ‘pulp’ or ‘circulating library’ 
fodder. We publish occasional poetry volumes. 
Reports in two to three weeks. Payment as per 
contracts.” 

Swallow and Critchlow, Box 4002, Albuquerqus, 
New Mexico. Alan Swallow, Editor. “Our imms- 
diate need is for short novels of about 30,000 
words. Shortly expect to be able to handle any 
length. We also publish short story collections, 
totaling about 120 printed pages; biography and 
non-fiction of about 30,000 words. We are also 
interested in pamphlet collections and book col- 
lections of poetry. We do not buy photographs. 
Reports in two weeks to one month. Payment is 
on royalty basis; not cooperative basis.” 





Trade Journals 

College English, 211 W. 68th Street, Chicago, 
Illinois. W. Wilbur Hatfield, Editor. Issued 
monthly, October through May; 40c a copy; 
$3.00 a year. “We use articles about teaching 
English in college, and also some sorts of literary 
criticism, 1000 to 3500 words. We do not buy 
photographs or poetry. No payment.” 

English Journal, 211 W. 68th Street, Chicago, 
Illinois. W. Wilbur Hatfield, Editor. “We use 
articles about teaching English in high schools, 
1000 to 3500 words. We do not buy photographs 
or poetry. No payment.” 

Electrical Merchandising, 330 W. 42nd Street, 
New York City. L. E. Moffatt, Editor. Issued 
monthly; 25c a copy; $1.00 a year. “We use 
short items on distribution of electrical appliances. 
No fiction. We buy photographs, but no poetry. 
Payment is 1c a word ; $3 for photos. 

Electrical South, Grant Building, Atlanta, Ga. 
Carl W. Evans, Editor. Issued monthly; $1.00 
a year. “Our readers are electrical appliance 
dealers, contractors, wholesalers and light and 
power company personnel. We buy feature length 
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WANT FASTER SALES SERVICE? 
A Typical Example of 
Ryerson Sales Service 

Feb. 14th. Richard Dermody, a new 
San Francisco client, mailed meascript 
which reached me Feb. 18th. 

Feb. 23rd. I reported his story was on 
an editorial desk. 

Feb. 27th. The editor phoned, accept- 
ing it. 

My air mail letter almost caught up 
with my original report to the author. 
From a 3000-miles-distant mail box to 
editorial acceptance in thirteen days. 
While I might not be able to sell your 
work this quickly, my office is not a 
bottleneck. Your salable scripts will 
move promptly to editorial desks. 

If you are not getting this kind of sales 
service, ask for my magazine map 
which shows my exact location in the 
midst of more than four hundred edi- 
torial checkbooks. 


DANIEL RYERSON 
155 East 39th Street, New York City 


In the HEART of the publishing district. 
Specializing in personal submission to editors. 














Work with Actual 


FICTION WRITERS 


We have a limited number of actual authors who are available 
to you for individual instruction, advice and collaboration. 


Write for Free Descriptive Folder 


THE WRITER'S GUILD 
509 Fifth Avenue New York, N. Y. 











Send Your Story te 


EDWIN FISHER FORBES 


12 Years Experience 
Free Lancing—Editor—Correspondent—Feature Writer 


Six years Writer's Digest Detroit Market Correspondent 
4 to 2,000 Word s2'uo 10,0 

lor 9 secede ° Ss B. 
2 to 5.000 Words...... oo od i seh beste ; ded 2: 0 


3 
TYPING—CRITICISM—REVISING--MARKETING 
604 Pallister Detroit, Michigan 











Start Small, SYNDIC ATE 


GROW BiG! 
localized column, expand. Work 


Start with a 
with me—I %yndicate, produce results. Reason- 


able. No reading fees. Send for details. 





Don Summers 1641 Ohio Ave.e Youngstown, 0. 


STORY WORKSHOP 


now offers “personalized” courses in saleable fiction under the direction of 


MARGARET FROST 


Literary Agent. No trite formulos, no routine assignments. Emphasis— 
your writing problems. Honest, sympathetic attention to every phase 
of your writing. Also, a sales division. For full information write directly 
to Margaret Frost. Limited Enrollment. 


STORY WORKSHOP 


SAINT GEORGE NEW YORK 


O. BOX 58 





1000 to 2500 words, and shorts for de. 
Copy of magazine should be studied 
to get proper slant. All articles must deal with 
the electrical business of the southern states. All 
articles must relate to specific dealers, contractors, 
etc. Readers are interested in answer to question 
‘How can I make more money in my business? 
Unless article answers this question, it doesn’t 
stand a chance of getting accepted. No fiction. 
We buy photographs, but no poetry. Reports in 
one week to ten days. Payment is Ic to 1¥ec, on 
publication.” 

The Modern Hospital, 919 N. Michigan Avenue, 
Chicago, Illinois. Alden B. Mills, Managing Edi- 
tor. Issued monthly; 35c a copy; $3.00 a year. 


articles, 
partments. 


“We rarely use anything except by recognized 
authorities in hospital field. We rarely buy pho- 
tographs and never poetry. Do not purchase 


free-lance material.” 
Practical Home Economics, 468 Fourth Avenue 
, ’ 


New York City. Blanche M. Stover, Editor. 
combined; 20c a copy; $2.00 a year; $3.00 for 
two years. “We use Home Economics subject 


matter slanted for the teacher, 1000-1500 words. 
We occasionally buy photographs and poetry. Re- 
ports in two weeks. Payment is Yec to le a 
word, on publication.” 


The Progressive Teacher, Morristown, Tenn. 
M. S. Adcock, Editor. Issued monthly (10 
issues); 30c a copy; $2.50 a year. “We use 


from 800 to 1500 words on any subject inter- 
esting for use of teachers and others in the edu- 
cational profession. We are more interested in 
methods and projects which have been tried out 
successfully than long articles of theory. We use 
some illustrations, both photos and hand-drawa, 
and are in the market for posters and other ma- 
terial for classroom use. We buy poetry, mostly 
recitations for one or more. Reports in two weeks 
or longer. Payment made upon publicaticn us- 
ually, though sometimes for several mss. at one 
time where author has several with us to use 
monthly.” 

Scholastic, The American High School Weekly, 
220 E. 42nd Street, New York City. Kenneth M. 
Gould, Editor. Issued weekly, September through 
May; 7c a copy (10c a copy, back issues) ; $2.00 
a year single subscription (lower classroom rates). 
For use in high school English and Social Studies 
classes. “We use short informational articles on 
literature, English composition, government, 10- 
cial problems, history, etc. 500 to 1500 words. 
Must be vividly written. We occasionally buy 
photographs for covers. No poetry. Reports in 
two weeks. Payment is a minimum rate of lc 
a word, after publication.” 

Vocational Trends, 1700 Prairie 
cago, Illinois. Louis Eisman, Editor. Issued 
monthly; 30c a copy; $2.50 a year. “We use 
simply written, but colorful, factual articles, 700- 
1200 words, covering specific cccupational fields 
or topics of vocational interest. We do not buy 
photographs or poetry. Reports in two weeks. 
Payment is lc a word, on publication.” 


Avenue, Chi- 
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Radio Writing 


By ALBERT A. OSTROW 











tn war the enemy flank is considered more 
vulnerable to successful attack, in radio writ- 
ing it’s the sustaining programs. As a rule 
their requirements are not as rigid as those 
of the commercials, and they offer greater 
opportunities for the script with an original 
or unusual slant. 

Columbia Workshop, a CBS feature for 
years, is an excellent target for the writer 
with something different to say and a differ- 
ent way of saying it. The script may be in 
the form of comedy, melodrama, tragedy, 
fantasy or anything else that will make good 
listening. Sound effects are as important as 
the program idea and dialogue. To get the 
hang of the productions, listen in Sunday 
eee In the East the program goes 
on at 2:30. Running time is twenty-five min- 
utes. A collection of outstanding Workshop 
productions is published yearly, and perhaps 
your library has them. It will pay you to 
read them. 

Send to Miss Gwendolyn Jones, Columbia 
Broadcasting System, 485 Madison, for a re- 
lease form to accompany script. 

Another good sustaining spot is Author’s 
Playhouse which has been on the Red Net- 
work since early last year. Adaptations of 
outstanding modern short stories is the bill 
of fare here. Air time shifts from time to 
time. The program used to be on late Sun- 
day nights but recently changed to Wednes- 
day nights. In the East it is heard at 11 :30 
p. m. 

The writing in this program is top-notch 
and draws $100 per sale. Listening in is again 
suggested for the “feel” of the production. If 
you write to William J. Murphy, Continuity 
Editor, National Broadcasting System, Mer- 
chandise Mart, Chicago, more information 





Here are some of the results: 
© $1,230.00 for a magazine story! 
® $750.00 Advance for a book idea! 
$300.00 Advance for 60 pp. of book! 
“Discovery” in ESQUIRE MAGAZINE! 
A BEST SELLER BOOK! 
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A PSYCHOLOGIST SPEAKS... 


DR. GEORGE W. CRANE, 
Northwestern University, says: 
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mail, 
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Dept. D-4 





the road to success! 


“Those millions of Americans who have a desire 
to write fiction might profitably indulge in con- 
testing as a preliminary. 
your output against millions of competitors, and 
it doesn’t require along time to finish each entry.” 
This is unquestionably true. But we'll go farther 
than that! For we know that among our students 
are many writers who create fiction and write 
contest entries, too—and do both profitably! 

With so many thrilling opportunities available 
in the field of Contest Writing today, 
Defense Bonds, Cash and other fascinating prizes, 
you owe it to yourself to investigate this unusual 
and interesting field of creative writing. 
so easy to do so—FREE! 


ABSOLUTELY FREE! 


Just jot your name and address on a penny postcard and 
mail it to the address below. 
the latest issue of ‘ 


ALL-AMERICAN CONTESTAR SCHOOL 


America's Foremost School of Contest Writing 
Willow Grove, Pa. 


It enables you to test 


We'll send you, 
‘Prize Ideas’’—America’s Favor- 
ite Contest Bulletin—along with complete information on 
how to get started on your Contest Career. 
won thousands of dollars in prizes—why not YOU? 

But don’t delay—procrastination is a dangerous detour on 
Don’t put it of—Write NOW—right 


offering 


And it’s 


by return 


Many have 











LAL ML 


Editors seek writers who can write 


their 
you can 


kind of copy, 
write best—and sel!! Send 


Learn the type 


for professional writers FREE Market 


which shows the way to write 
. Act now, 
this opportunity No 


while you have 


obligation. 


Mail postcard for test — FREE. 


EXTRA! 


arn ai 
Comfort Writer’ s Service, Dept. 


new opportunitie 


‘ 
i 





769-M, St. 








- 


err Bulletin—How Writers ielp in the War. 
Louis, Mo. 


YLET AN EDITOR HELP YOU! 


iF—you wish Collaborative Criticism and Sales service, 
iF—you need Pilots, Typing, or Ghost Writing, 


and 7:00 P. M. 


(.50) 


Evanston, Ill 


iF—you want a Personalized Course (any type), 
iF—you will give me a chance, I'll help you too, 

Writing classes and club in CHICAGO 
111 W. Jackson, Wed., 10:30 A, M., 

MILDRED |. REID 

Author, Editor, and Literary Technicist 
My Books: 213112 Ridge Bivd., 
WRITERS: HERE'S HOW! 


WRITERS: HELP YOURSELVES 


[Technique] $1.00 
(Formutas}] $1.25 














Write t 
Dept. 4 





Send your manuscripts, 
The fee is very low. 





—WANTED— 


SONG-POEMS 


FOR MUSICAL SETTING 

Before sending poems, ask 

‘Getting Ahead 

We will way mail it 
oda: 


for a 
In Songwriting’* 


SONG SERVICE 
331 West 46th St. 





WE SELL stories . ARTICLES - NOVELS - BOOKS! 


If you want results—get competent aid! 
or write for FREE CIRCULAR. 
We know we can help you too! 


PUBLISHERS’ AGENCY 


Manuscript Placement for Authors 
55 WEST 42nd STREET 





copy of our 
which explains everyth ng, 
to you witheut cost or obliga:ion. 


NEW YORK CITY 


free booklet 








New York, N. Y. 
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WILL YOU SEND US 
YOUR LAST 
REJECTED 

MANUSCRIPT? 


HE very next time you receive a rejected 
manuscript send it to us. Find out why 
.. your manuscript was rejected. Certainly 
there was a reason. It wasn’t sent back for fun. 


We will carefully read your manuscript and 
tell you point blank why your script was re- 
turned, where its greatest fault lies, where it 
must be changed, where it may be sold, and 
how it can be bettered. You will find our 
criticism constructive, friendly, honest, and 
eminently satisfactory. 


For over a decade the Criticism Department 
of WRITER’S DIGEST has been our most im- 
portant division. It’s our business to help 
writers sell. We know the current magazine 
market trends and we know how to make you 
understand where your faults are and how to 
correct them. 


If you have never before patronized the 
Criticism Department of WRITER’S DIGEST, 
do so this month. Send us your manuscript, 
and, if you wish, the rejection slip of your last 
magazine to which you sent it. Our fees are 
most reasonable. We guarantee satisfaction. 
Most of our criticism checks are made out for 
less than ten dollars, a small sum to find out 
information that may prove invaluable to you. 


Possibly we can re-route your talents for 
you, and direct your literary energies to a 
different type of work. The commercial lit- 
erary field is so broad that a talented failure at 
articles may prove a famous success at novels. 
We are interested in your own individual prob- 
lem. Let us help you to a firm literary success. 
Write TODAY. 





FEES 


These fees include complete constructive 
criticism, revision suggestions and specific mar- 


ket information about your own _ individual 
manuscripts. 

Ee PO WR 06 0c btsesocececneee $1.00 
We OO BOO WETUEs 60 cccvecceseces -. 2.00 
2000 to 3000 words...... iuceneneded 3.00 
PE ON MO WE se 6ic ccc ccc cccsses - 4.00 
BOGS Co SOOO WOIGS. cccccccccvcccess - 5.00 


after 5000 words, the fee is only 60c per 
thousand words 


Poetry, 4c the line. Minimum fee, $1.00. 





Criticism Department 


WRITER'S DIGEST 


22 East 12th St., Cincinnati, Ohio 











WRITER’s DIGEST 


will be forthcoming. Don’t forget the return 
envelope and stamp. 

When the old Rudy Vallee program was 
on the air, it used eight-minute sketches for 
guest stars. Many unknowns in radio writing 
got their start to the big money by writing 
these short-shorts. Well, the Kate Smith hour 
still uses that type of script. Unfortunately, 
it’s very difficult to give satisfactory informa. 
tion concerning these sketches. They are 
usually fitted to different stars and the office 
does not know very far in advance who the 
stars will be. 

But if you have any ideas that you’d like 
to put into dialogue, H. Philip Minis of 
Young and Rubicam, 285 Madison Avenue, 
New York City, will read them. He will send 
you release forms on which you outline your 
sketches when you submit them. If they can’t 
use your stuff right away they may file the 
outlines and refer to them at a future time if 
they are looking for a special kind of material 
for one of their guest stars. 

This agency also reads synopses for “Silver 
Theatre,” a sponsored Sunday evening pro- 
gram. Mr. Minis will send release forms for 
them, also, upon request. 

I keep harping on release forms because 
practically no scripts are ready these days 
without an attached and signed form. I guess 
producers have become pretty tired of the 
nuisance suits that followed most successful 
programs. The radio people feel that treat- 
ment is all-important in a radio script and 
want protection against writers who cry 
“thief” when an idea similar to one they’ve 
submitted pops up in another show. When 
the writer signs the release form he signs 
away his exclusive right to the idea. But it 
can’t be helped. If you want your script 
read, that’s the way it’s got to be. Console 
yourself with the fact that no big outfit 
stoops to deliberate thievery. It doesn’t really 
pay. 

The Red Network (N.B.C.) has a play- 
reading committee for scripts sent to their 
office. They'll look at radio material and 
give you a report on it in about three weeks 
or so. Release forms can be obtained by 
writing the V.B.C. Script Department, Radio 
City, New York. 

Reports on radio submissions are usually 
slow; expect no action under three weeks. 


Writer’s Digest is your best introduction when writing advertisers. 
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APRIL HUMOR MARKETS 


By Don UtsH 


Collier's, 250 Park Avenue, New York City, have 
raised the minimum rate from $30 to $35. This 
new minimum rate also applies to the American 
Magazine, published at the same address. Gurney 
Williams, the gag editor, deserves a pat on the back 
for this voluntary hike in the gag artist’s pay. 
Editors who believe in giving the artists a break are 
too few in this game. 

This Week, 420 Lexington, New York City, also 
offers good news. They have doubled their rates. 
Cartoons formerly bringing $25 now rate $50. This 
Week is a national magazine distributed by news- 
papers as part of their Sunday Editions. New 
York, Chicago, Los Angeles, Dallas and twenty 
other cities read it each week. Reports here are 
prompt and payment is on acceptance. 

Saturday Evening Post, Philadelphia, Pa. Cleve- 
land Amory is now back on the job after serving 
his year with Uncle Sam, succeeding Douglas Borg- 
sted, who did a swell job pinch-hitting for Amory. 
The price on the Post will be raised to ten cents 
shortly. 

The Country Gentleman, Curtis Publishing Co., 
Philadelphia, Pa. Arnold Nicholson edits this big 
farm mag monthly. Needs for gags are limited, as 
they use only about four or five on their Chaff 
page, but the pay is very good if you can deliver. 
Avoid gags built on big-city situations. Don’t rib 
the farmer. Animal gags of all types are favored. 

Swank, 247 Park Avenue, New York City. Cur- 
rent issue is the final, so don’t waste your postage. 

judge, Ambler, Pa., announces a new payment 
policy. They are now paying on publication, in- 
stead of the former policy of payment thirty days 
after publication. Mr. Ely would like to see some 
yarn gags, knitting sweaters, sox, etc. 

Cartoonists’ Fournal, 406 W. 20th, New York 
City. Editor, Publisher, gag artist Thurston Gen- 
try’s long-awaited sheet of the magazine gag artist’s 
trade appeared around the first of the year. This 
issue was called a preview dated January, 1942. 
As we go to press, no other number has appeared, 
but we hear via the grapevine that the next issue 
will be ready any minute now. The Cartoonists’ 
Journal is intended to be a trade journal of the 
profession, and as such will be welcome in every 
artist’s studio. 

“You’re in the Army Now,” Des Moines Register 
and Leader Syndicate, Des Moines, Iowa. This 
newspaper panel of army gags drawn by Herc 
Ficklen is in the market for army ideas, for which 
five dollars is paid. Appears daily in newspapers 
from coast to coast. Send roughs. 

Gag Strips, 731 Plymouth Court, Chicago, Charles 
Rubino, editor, will appear shortly. This roto comic 
magazine will consist of comic strips by leading gag 
artists and will be entirely different in treatment 
and make-up from any of the comic books now 
on the market. 
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Beginners 
Only 


aK 


N the 15th of each month WRIT- 
ER’S DIGEST enrolls a selected 
group of students in its Beginner’s Indi- 
vidual Course in Short Story Writing. 
Experienced students or writers with 
a good record of MS, sales are not 
eligible. A monthly group of sincere 
students will be accepted and trained. 
The purpose of this Beginner’s Course 
in Writing ts to show plainly the ele- 
ments in writing and painstakingly ex- 
plain how to write short stories. The 
course lasts four months. 


RADUATES of the Beginner’s 

Course in Writing will not sud- 
denly become professional writers, nor 
will they be able to do stortes offhand 
for the smoothpaper magazines. They 
WILL, however, understand a few 
secrets of professional writing, and be 
able to compose good readable English 
in the approved editorial form. Only 
sincere students desired. 


The price of this course is quite rea- 
sonable.* You will have opportunity 
to study under experienced, professional 
editors who will take an individual in- 
terest in your progress. Complete de- 
tails and an outline of the Beginner's 
Course in Writing that will intrigue 
and inspire you await sincere inquiries. 


We urge you to reply at once. 





WRITER'S DIGEST 
22 East 12th Street, 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 
Kindly send details of the Beginner’s Course in Writ- 
ing. This puts me under no obligation. 


City 








*We believe this to be the lowest priced short 
story course sold by a reliable institution, Money 
back agreement on ALL enrollments. 
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YOUR POEMS SHOULD SELL 


Wartime demands all-out efficiency. Let me show you how 
to turn poetry and verse from a liability to a means of 


revenue. For 25 years, I have taught poets, versifiers, song- 
wr'ters, how to perfect their verses and get the fullest re- 
turns from them, including my work as instructor in Versi- 


fication at New York Universi 
private pupils, who range from beginners to Pulitzer Prize 
winners, is done by correspondence. My The Glory Road, 
Complete Rhyming Dictionary and Poets’ Handbook are now 
standard. Why neglect longer the many profits from versifi- 
cation? Write today; you are unfair to yourself to delay 
longer. Send $1 for trial criticism of 1 poem. 


CLEMENT WOOD 


Delanson, N. Y. 


Most of my work with 








Bozenkill, 











ROGET'S THESAURUS 
$1.00 Postpaid 
The greatest textbook devised for building a writer’s style, 
phrasing and vocabulary into professional smoothness. 


WRITER'S DIGEST 


22 East 12th Street Cincinnati, Ohio 











WANTED 


Short stories of merit for possible publication. Beginner’s 
work accepted. Stamped envelope must be enclosed for 
return. 

FRANCIS LEWIS 


Literary Agent 


P. ©. Box 61 Philadelphia, Pa. 











RADIO WRITING 


OU owe. it to yourself as a writer, as well 

as to the free lance fraternity, to protect 
the good name of writers with radio continuity 
editors by sending on only professional looking 
scripts. There are over 700 radio stations 
buying radio continuity from free lance writers 
at good rates. 


RADIO WRITING 


by Peter Dixon $2.50 
GATEWAY TO RADIO 

by Firth & Erskine $2.50 
RADIO WRITING 

by Max Wylie $3.75 
DO’S AND DON'TS OF RADIO WRITING 

by Raiph Rogers $1.00 
RADIO DICTIONARY 

Leonard Lewis 50c 


Order your copy today, and cash in on this 
lively market 


WRITER'S DIGEST - - - Cincinnati, Ohie 

















WHAT ARE 
THOUGHTS: 


Where do they start? What is this 
mysterious power possessed only by 
humans? Fascinating and instructive 
are the facts about your inner mind, 
your personality, your understanding; 
facts taught secretly by the Rosicrucians for centuries. 
Learn about it; but first write for FREE BOOKLET to 
Scrise QO.N.H. THE ROSICRUCIANS (A. M.O.R.C.) 
SAN JosB, CALIFORNIA 








WRITER’s DIGEST 


Gags, 731 Plymouth Court, Chicago, Charles 
Rubino, editor, “the magazine with the hole,” con. 
tinues to be a “best seller,’ and they are in the 
market for roughs, especially “hole gags.” Reports 
are prompt and payment is on acceptance. 

Stag, 330 West 42nd Street, New York City. 
Robert Solomon edits this new streamlined monthly 
slick. Payment is low at present, but reports are 
prompt and checks are sent on acceptance. See an 
issue to get the slant. 


(Continued from page 9) 
on 25% with contributors of their net sales. We 
report monthly on gags accepted and keep our 
contributors informed of wants and market con- 
ditions. 

Want hunting, fishing, war, draft and all general 
class. Some sex but soft-pedal! Topicals always 
welcome but must have a margin for circulation. 

Enclose stamped-self-addressed envelcpe for re- 
turn of unsuitable material. We'll tell you WHY 
we return it! Also enclose twenty-five cents in 
stamps with each batch for handling and pre- 
sentation. 

Would appreciate you informing your readers 
of the above needs. 





G. Howarp Pyte, 
785 Humboldt No. 2, Denver, Colorado. 
@ For a complete up to the minute list of gag 
markets see the Writer’s 1942 Year Book now at 
all newsstands.—Ed. 





Hello To An Old Friend 
Sir: 

We are in the market for short informative 
articles, of around 500 to 750 words in length, 
about inventors, new ideas, products, processes or 
equipment — large, small, simple or intricate — 
having immediate or post-war commercial appli- 
cations in any field, for use in our new weekly 
publication “Manufacturers’ Preview.” 

We pay good rates on publication for the first 
two pieces accepted from any author, thereafter 
excellent rates on acceptance. It is expected that, 
when a writer becomes thus established with us, 
there will be considerable assignment work for 
him. Also, we expect to pay a subsequent bonus 
for material that has proved of above average 
value to our subscribers. 

This publication is dedicated to the inventor 
and is designed as a commercial clearing house 
of salable ideas, patented or unpatented, and 
we pledge ourselves to protect the inventor’s in- 
terest and idea to the best of our ability. We 
offer him free help on disclosures and the fullest 
possible measure of protection on unpatented and 
unpatentable ideas. 

Your readers will remember me as the found- 
ing editor of Rural Progress Magazine where I 
resigned in the fall of 1937 and was succeeded by 
the late Glenn Frank. 

Leroy K. Cuitprrs, Editor, 
Manufacturers’ Preview 
440 S. Dearborn St., Chicago, III. 


Writer’s Digest is your best introduction when writing advertisers. 
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(NWA 
Japanese Speech Tags 
Sir: 

If you’re anything like the general run of the 
brethren, chances are you’ve been turning out a 
goodly supply of war stuff—stories and articles— 
of late. Chances are, too, many of these miscel- 
laneous manuscripts had Japanese characters in 
‘em. (Mostly villains, we'll bet.) 

As a result of this situation, it seems a short 
discussion of Japanese speech and speech tags 
might not be amiss. 

Primarily, the Japanese language is one of few 
accents, emphasis falling equally on each syllable 
in many of their words. This is a point to re- 
member, I believe, as sometime you may want to 
describe the speech qualities of a Japanese char- 
acter. ‘For instance, with the above in mind, you 
might, immediately following a “side” of dialogue, 
say something like: “Characteristically the yellow 
general spoke in an ultra-even tone, seemingly 
never accenting a single syllable.’ Or some such 
thing. You get the idea. 

It might be well to mention that the great ma- 
jority of Japanese words end in either a vowel or 
the letter “n”. In fact, the Jap has difficulty 
pronouncing any words which do not end thusly! 
Consequently, should you have one of your fic- 
tional Japanese speaking in broken English, have 
him somehow tack a vowel onto the end of his 
words. (For an example of what I mean, the 
English word “match” has been imported into the 
Nipponese language—and has resultantly been cor- 
rupted to “matchi’’.) 

Due to various limitations in their spoken lan- 
guage, there are certain European sounds which 
the Japanese tongue is practically incapable of 
pronouncing. Knowing what these sounds are, you 
can thus “tag” your Japanese speech properly and 
well, for the Japanese, as a group, typically always 
mispronounce them in the same way. These 
sounds and the characteristic ones substituted are: 

That of the letter L. R is usually substituted. 
Thus, Larry would be pronounced something like 
“Rarry”. 

V is generally pronounced like B. Thus “very” 
would be pronounced “bery”. The sound of si 
would be pronounced shi. Too, Q and X are un- 
pronouncable to the Jap. 

Finally the Japanese avoids sounding two con- 
sonants together. Wherever possible, and when- 
ever necessary, he will divide such neighboring 
consonants with a vowel, Thus the English word- 
importation “ice cream” has become something 
like “aisu kurimu” in Japan. 

The Writer’s Digest, 22 East 12th St., Cincinnati, Ohio. 
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l7th Annual Session 


BREAD LOAF 
WRITERS’ CONFERENCE 


Two weeks’ intensive summer study 
and criticism for writers. 


Sponsored by Middlebury College 
August 17-29, 1942 


AT BREAD LOAF INN IN THE 
GREEN MOUNTAINS, VERMONT 


Theodore Morrison, Director 
STAFF: 
Robert Frost, Poet 
Louis Untermeyer, Poet, Anthologist 
Edith Mirrielees, Authority on Short Story 
Wallace Stegner, Novelist, Magazine Writer 
F P. Marquand, Novelist 
felen Everitt, Magazine Writer 
Fletcher Pratt, Article, Pulp, and Non-Fiction Writer 
Philip H. Cohen, Radio Authority 
Walter Prichard Eaton, Yale Drama School 
Barbara Fleury, Authority on Writing for Children 
Alan Collins, Literary Agent 
Raymond Everitt, Publisher 
COVERING: 
Novel, Short Story, Verse, Plays, Articles, Radio Script, 
Juveniles, Publication Problems. 


TWO CLASSES OF MEMBERSHIP: 
1) Contributors submit manuscript to staff for criticism. 
2) Auditors are free to attend entire lecture and discus- 
sion program, but submit no manuscript. 


All Inquires: | anguage Schools Office, 


MIDDLEBURY COLLEGE, 
MIDDLEBURY, VERMONT 


“PLOT TO” 


The late William Wallace Cook devoted ten 
years of his life to the creation, writing and 
editing of PLOTTO. This great book is 
used by beginning and professional writers 
throughout the world either as a spring- 
board and stimulus to improve the author's 
own plot: or as a means for lifting bodily 
a complete, tight, well knit plot, all ready 
to be written. PLOTTO contains an infinite 
number of plots; more than there are com- 
binations in a bridge deck, more than you 
have ever imagined could exist. Further, all 
these plots are beautifully classified for 
convenient use. 


PLOTTO is used and endorsed by the 
great, the near-great and the beginner 
throughout the literary world. It is sold on 
a 20-day 100% money-back guarantee. The 
book is a work of genius and a lasting 
tribute to the craftsman who composed it. 
Buy PLOTTO today, and use and study it 
for 20 days. If you are not thrilled and ex- 
cited by this purchase we will refund your 
money instantly. 


PRICE $25.00 


BOOK DEPARTMENT 
WRITER'S DIGEST, 22 E. 12th St., Cincinnati, ©. 
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The WRITERS’ CONFERENCE 


A Mile High 
In the Rocky Mountains 


THREE WEEKS— 
July 20 to August 7 


Leaders 
EDWARD DAVISON (Director) 
RICHARD ALDINGTON 
WITTER BYNNER 
KATHERINE ANNE PORTER 
HARRY SHAW 
CARL CARMER 


and others to be announced 


Separate groups in Story, Novel, Poetry, Non-fiction 
Prose—Manuscript Bureau opens July | for pre- 
liminary readings—Outstanding work will be recom- 
mended to national publishers and editors—Four 
scholarships will be awarded to 1943 Conference— 
Auditors (non-writers) may attend. 


For full details write Room 65 Arts, 
Writers’ Conference, Boulder, Colorado 


UNIVERSITY OF COLORADO 














WHY DON’T YOU WRITE? 


a 
Writing short stories, articles on business, hobbies, travels, 
sports, etc., will enable you to earn extra money. In your own 
home, on your own time, the New York Copy Desk Method 
teaches you how to wri te—the way newspaper men learn, by 
writing. Our unique “Writing Ap stitude Test’’ tells whether 
you possess the fundamental qualities essential to successiul 
writing. You'll enjoy this test. Write for it, without cost or 
obligation. 

NEWSPAPER INSTITUTE OF AMERICA 

Suite 597-E, One Park Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


HUCKLEBERRY MOUNTAIN ARTISTS COLONY 
"'The Peterboro of the South"’ 
Hendersonville, N. C. 
WORKSHOP CAMP — ARTISTS COLONY 


Classes July and August. 
Write for application. 











PROMPT TYPING SERVICE 


He or Pica Type 
Neat, accurate and seapebanies perfect. First copy on Ham- 
mermill, 20-pound bond; carbon free. Minor corrections in 
spelling, punctuation and grammar, if desired. Every page 
proof read. Mailed flat. Forty cents 1,000 words, 20% dis- 
count over 10,000. Mimeographing. 


FLORENCE CASPER 
Milwaukee, Wis. 





Hotel Pfister 


























ET into Advertising! Splendid opportunities 
for training men and women. Adwriters, 
space buyers, mail order experts make good 
money. Learn quickly at home. No text books. 
Practical work. Old established school. Many 
successful graduates. Write today for free book- 


—= 
PAGE-DAVIS SCHOOL OF ADVERTISING 
1315 Michigan Ave., Dept. 3055, Chicago, U.S. A. 


closing up shop, may I offer a 
common and useful (to the 


And now, before 
few well-known, 


writer) Japanese expressions. Here they are with 
their English equivalents: 
“Hai,” means “Yes”. “Jie,’ means “No”. 


“So ??? 
*Ara-ma!” 


means “Is it really? 

is an untranslatable expression, jn- 
dicating surprise. “Baka” is a Japanese word 
meaning “fool”. Its use may result in physical 
violence. (There ain’t no real cuss-words in the 
Japanese language.) 

‘Asaaaaa,” is a term indicating fear. “Shimatta,” 
is an expression designating despair, and freely 
translated means something like “All is lost’. 

Hattack McCorp, 
727 Pearl St., 
Denver, Colo. 
“When a man pays thirty-five cents for a maga- 
zine he treats it like a book." Calvin Coolidge. 
Sir: 

Effective with the July issue (on sale June 5, 
1942) the single copy price of Cosmopolitan will 
be increased from 25c to 35c; the subscription 
price from $2.50 to $3.00 a year. 

This increase in price is necessary to maintain 
Cosmopolitan’s high editorial quality. ... 

Harry Dun tap, Publisher, 
Cosmopoiitan, 
Hearst Magazine Bidg., 
New York. 


® For more news of magazine price changes, see 
the article in this issue by Konrad Bercovici.—Ed. 


P. X., Smiling 
Sir: 

Let me congratulate you and thank you for 
your “Army Slanguage’ of the March issue of 
Writer’s Dicest. There’s been any number of 
feeble attempts at this sort of thing in various 
publications, but most of them included outland- 
ish tonguetwisters that no service man would ever 
think of using. It’s a compliment to Captain 
Emery too that he should know the language of 
his men so well and be able to compile such an 
authentic collection. 

I have to go to bat on just one thing though— 
one of my favorite expressions, “G. I.” 

It’s one of the most common terms in the Army, 
as stated, but it certainly doesn’t mean ordinary, 
or common. When an Officer or a non-com is 
referred to as “strictly G. I.”—in that case it 
means he follows regulations so closely that he 
doesn’t allow for little human failings. 

A “P. X.” soldier is one who dresses himself 
up in outlandish non-regulation trappings. Wears 
fancy shoes, a tie clasp, or medals he hasn't 
earned. 

In this case it’s usually used kiddingly and to 
the fellow himself. “Look at the P. X. soldier,” 
you say SMILING. 

The way G. I. is used most commonly is when 
one soldier sees another in a particularly nice bit 
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of gear; a fur cap, low shoes, or an odd sort of 
jacket. He'll mention he thinks it’s pretty nice 
and then ask, “Is it G. I.?” 

Thanks for including that neat one, Latrine- 
ogram,” which is occasionally supplemented with, 
“from the usually reliable stool No. 3.” 

I’d like to add a note on how Uncle Sam 
takes care of some of his boys. In civilian life I 
was having difficulty supporting myself and writ- 
ing at the same time . . . as don’t we all. I was 
selling two or three stories a year to the pulps 
and doing occasional features for a local news- 
paper. 

I enlisted in the Army thinking it was going 
to be three years of stiff regulations and gun- 
toting, with nothing but experiences to show for 
it But what happens? After my basic training, 
and about a month in my outfit the public 
relations department needs a man who can write 

. and because just for the hell of it I’ve been 
submitting things to the camp paper and getting 
them published they decide I’m the man 
for it. So I’m put on special duty in the pub. 
rel, office where I write all day and every day, 
and get paid what amounts to $25.00 a week 
for it. Everything could be worse. 

Pvt. Wricut D. Jackson, 
Medical Section, 1607th CASU, 
Fort Sheridan, Illinois. 


Canadian Fiction Market 
Sir: 

Montreal Standard, Montreal, Quebec, Canada. 
Published weekly. Uses three short stories per 
issue and one complete novel of 25,000 to 35,000 
words. Short stories from 1,500 to 3,500 words. 
Romance, action, and topical, with particular in- 
terest in Canadian subjects and settings. Reports 
in about two weeks. Rates: short stories, 34 to 
1% cents per word. Novels, by arrangement. 

A. D. Dunton, Editor. 


Sometimes Even Thee 
Sir: 

I try to be fair. When you publish little pieces 
like your editorial, “$10.00 for 2000 Words,’ and 
thus lend aid and comfort to the enemy in our 
midst, said enemy being the publishers who pay 
the half-cent word rate, you can expect me to 
toss bricks in your direction. But when you print 
gems like Silberkleit’s letter, it’s cheers instead of 
bricks for you. 

Peace, it’s really wonderful ! 


Sincerely yours, 


R. M. WILxIAMs, 
5888 Cabanne Ave., St. Louis, Mo. 


® All right. I’m crazy.—Ed. 


Sir: 

Jewish Monthly, Inc., is about to publish a 
monthly magazine, titled Fewish Mirror, to serve 
the English reading Jewish reader in the United 








THE TRUTH: 


Is that you should exercise as much care in 
selecting an agent as you would in choos- 
ing a physician. I am entering the agency 
field because some top flight writers insist 
that I do so. They feel my experience as a 
writer (I sold my most recent story to 
ESQUIRE in March) gives me an insight 
into their problems; and that my editorial 
and advertising experience is valuable; 
and that being able to start scores of be- 
ginners toward sales with books, stories 
and articles is proof of the pudding. I have 
been criticizing an average of 300,000 
words of copy each week for the past five 
years! 


THE WHOLE TRUTH: 


Is that if you are a professional writer, you 
need an agent who has good contacts in 
the book, magazine, radio, dramatic and 
motion picture fields. I have. If you are 
not being represented by another agent at 
present, I shall gladly answer any in- 
quiries you may have, and will, of course, 
handle your work at ten per cent. 


AND NOTHING 
BUT THE TRUTH: 


For beginning writers. First of all, if you 
expect a miracle, don’t come to me.I have 
no miracles to sell (and neither has any- 
one else!) The only way on earth you can 
become successful is by working harder 
than you ever thought you could and by 
being willing to listen to the truth—and 
like it! Also, I'll tell you right now that NO 
ONE can “teach” you how to write—you 
must have a reasonable amount of ability 
before I can help you at all. But: 


SO HELP ME! 


If you have ability and can afford reading 
fees of one dollar a thousand words, re- 
gardless of length (minimum fee $5.00); or 
can work on a monthly basis of $25.00 a 
month—send me some copy and get the 
best help you ever had. I cannot possibly 
read any scripts from new writers unless 
accompanied by fees—but if you aren't 
completely satisfied as to the value of my 
work, that fee will be cheerfully refunded. 


E. G. MORRIS 
7 East 42nd Street 
New York City 
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WESTERN STATE COLLEGE 
OF COLORADO 
at 
GUNNISON 
CREATIVE WRITERS’ WORKSHOP 
Sixth Annual Session 


A practical, inexpensive 10-day Workshop, July 
13-23. Program conducted by teachers who teach 
and who sell constantly. Short story, poetry, popu- 
lar article, action Western, novelette and novel. 


Expert criticism, personal conference, marketing 


advice. Tuition offered the one submitting best 
work in advance. College credit to eligible appli- 
cants., 

Cool and restful—the only college Writers’ 


Workshop in the very heart of the Colorado 
Rockies. Finest trout fishing, golf, hiking. 


write 


DR. LOIS BORLAND 











Authors, Draftsmen, Lawyers, Photographers—Everybody 
ou need to be a fool to waste your money—henceforth! 
VERSATILE ROUNDTRIP ENVELOPES 


Save your postage oval container. costs, up to 8c worth, where ver 
The 
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expand or spread, “tor. thick or thin mail. Heavy kraft, paper. 
to help defray mailing cost, s 15c for 
two short once-folded Mss-size envelc a or a aur for one 
book-length flat-Mss-size. One equals two 


“IT'S IN THE FOLD!’’ 


. E, Powell, Envelopes 
2032 E£, 74th St. Los Angeles, Calif. 











SECRETARIAL HELP FOR WRITERS 


Intelligent library research, careful editing, and 
accurate typing. Manuscript submission service. 
Highest references. A card will bring particulars. 


JANET M. BLAIR 


280 Madison Avenue New York, N. Y. 











OREGON SUMMER SCHOOL FOR WRITERS 


Given by State System of Higher Education. 

Last year 200 enrolled from Western States. Staff of lead- 
ing writers, publishers, editors, historians, librarians, radio 
program directors. General session in mornings; depart- 
mental sessions in afternoons In Portland, une 15— 
June 26. Fee $8. 

Address ALFRED POWERS 

State System of Higher Education 
521 Bt rns 


eet Oregon 











HAS YOUR STORY A FILM FUTURE? 


There is an active market NOW for original 
ideas, books, plays and magazine stories. | offer 
complete literary assistance in critical and selling 
service in the fields of publication as well as 
screen and radio. 

Send in your material and let me show you how 
to put a picture into your stories. My rates are 
reasonable. 

Write today for free information. If you can 
turn out stories for Hollywood markets, | CAN 
SELL THEM. 


ADELINE M. ALVORD 


(Established 1919) 
6605 Hollywood Bivd., Hollywood, Calif. 











States. It will be a 96-page publication, plus 
digest size and will sell for 25c. 

We are wide open and require the following 
types of material: Fiction from 1,000 to 1,500 
words, no formula, but preferably stories of the 


cover, 


American Jewish scene. The stories may range 
from light to tragic and must be authentically 
Jewish. We do not want stories in which a hero’s 


name was changed from Smith to Levy for sub- 
mission to Jewish Mirror. 

Articles on Jewish affairs, Jewish history, Jew- 
ish problems are welcome in similar lengths, as 
well as personality articles and articles of general 
human interest. Humor and poetry will be con- 
sidered, as well as interesting fillers. 

We are also interested in exposes of purveyors 
of anti-Semitism, provided the material is new. 
Photographs and cartoons will be used. 

In short, Jewish Mirror will be an all-round 
fact and feature magazine for the Jewish reader. 
Rates will start at lc per word on acceptance, 
poetry 25c a line, cartoons and pictures by ar- 
rangement. Exceptional material will be paid for 
at higher rates. 

M. J. NuRENBERGER, Editor, 
Jewish aman. 55 Ww. 42nd St., 
New York, N. Y. 
Oklahoma Recognition; Stanley Vestal Dept. 
Sir: 

William Morrow and Company announces the 
SOONER BOOK AWARD-—a prize of $1,000.00 
($500.00 as an outright prize, $500.00 as advance 
against royalties) for the best book-length manu- 
script submitted by any writer or student who is 
attending or has attended one or more classes in 
the short course in Professional Writing at the 
University of Oklahoma or who has successfully 
completed one or more of the courses in Pro- 
fessional Writing offered by the University of 
Oklahoma, either in residence or by correspond- 
ence, prior to February 1, 1943, the closing date 
of the contest. 

The scope of the contest is broad and manu- 
scripts may be of any type—light fiction, serious 
fiction, non-fiction, juvenile—but not poems, plays 
or translations. They may be “first” books, or 
books by seasoned writers. 

WILLIAM Morrow & Company, 
386 Fourth Ave., New York, N. Y. 
Sir: 

Sky Raiders, is again being published. It 
is combined with Air Action. We use stories of 
war in the air featuring American pilots of R.A.F. 
pilots. Stories of the present war only. We need 
short stories from 1000 to 5000 words, and some 
novelettes of from 7000 to 10,000 words. Reports 
in two weeks. Payment Y2c a word and up and 
promptly on acceptance. No photographs, no 
poetry. 

CotuMBiA PuBLicATIONS, ING., 
60 Hudson St., New York, N. Y. 


Writer’s Digest is your best introduction when writing advertisers. 
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Greenwich Village Club 
Sir: 

We are a short story writing group in existence 
over four years and meeting weekly in the Village 
section of New York City. 

Several memberships are now open in_ this 
“Writer's Short Story Conference” to replace va- 
cancies due to draft, demise and departure. 

Our meetings informal. Manuscripts are 
read and criticized and markets and mutual writ- 
ing interests are discussed and analyzed. Our mem- 
bers have sold to literary, slick and pulp maga- 
zines and syndicates. Those who have not 
published are working hard at it. There are no 
fees or charges, but we do chip in for meeting 
place rental. 


are 


yet 


Henry W. Linn, 
790 Broad St., Newark, N. J. 
Cartoonists 
Sir: 

The American Society of Magazine Cartoonists, 
mentioned in the WRITER’S YEAR BOOK 
article Kiddin’ on the Keys, has established head- 
quarters at 235 W. 75th Street, New York City. 

The address of The Cartoonists Journal for 
professional art and gag men is 406 West 20th 


Street, and Thurston Gentry is the copyright 
owner. 
Gregory d’Alessio, who is Chairman of the 


Committee on War Cartoons, would like his mail 
addressed to 333 W. 57th Street, New York City. 
C. B. McCormack, 
New York City. 
St. Louis Writers 
Sir: 

Do any of your other St. Louis readers know 
of a local writers’ club interested chiefly in “Art 
for moolah’s sake?” I’ve worked on a number 
of newspapers from coast to coast, have been 
selling Sunday Feature stuff, but present goal is 
the pulp fiction field. Interested only in meeting 
up with writers who write and take the business 
seriously. 

Thanks for that swell article by Frederick C. 
Davis in the March number. He hands you so 
much good stuff on a gold platter you almost 
feel guilty about taking it, so at least here is a 
thanks for him. 

H. W. Sazz, 
716 Belt Ave., St. Louis, Mo. 


Minstrel Shows 
Sir: 

We are in need of modern minstrel show ma- 
terial and variety vaudeville acts. These should 
be as timely as possible and take into considera- 
tion the war situation. 

Also we can use comic monologues in the form 
of a humorous speech similar to an after dinner 
talk. These should not exceed 500 words in length. 


Writer’s Digest is your best 


uw 





The Fifth Writers’ 


Conference 
At the University of New Hampshire 


August 3-14 


Practical, intensive discussion groups in 
short story, novel, poetry, book-length non- 
fiction, article writing, drama, and radio, sup- 
plemented by lectures, informal gatherings, 
manuscript readings, and personal conferences. 


Staff 


John Holmes, Frederick Packard, Robert P. 
Tristram Coffin, Haydn Pearson, Esther 
Forbes, David Woodbury, Eric Kelly, William 
Harris and Rolfe Humphries. 

Distinguished visitors, publishers’ represent- 
atives, responsible literary agents. 

Conference deigned for both contributors 
who seek manuscript criticism, and auditors. 
Whole or part-time registration at rates within 
reach of all. 

All Inquiries 


CARROLL S. TOWLE 


Director 


University of New Hampshire, Durham, N. H. 














PROFESSIONAL TYPING 


and Amateur Authors. 
talented amateur. 
selling says: “If 
I'd have quit 


For Professional 
Encouragement for the 
woman who has begun 
been for your gentle prodding, long 
ago! A Washington, D. C. novelist writes: “You can 
take an old dish-rag of a story and make it look like | 
| Irish linen.’”” Minor corrections in English, spelling, 
punctuation. No erasures. Fine 20-lb. rag-content Bond. 
Mailed fiat, double envelope. Rates per 1000 
words: Books 30c; shorter lengths 35c; radio plays 50c. 

| Verse %c line. Minimum $1.00. Plus postage. 


ETHEL O. ROSBOROUGH 
1730 West 100th Street Chicago, Illinois 


Carbon. 








BIG DIME'S WORTH! 


Here's Something New For Writers! 
lake your choice of any of these twelve new brochures by 
Wycliffe A. Hill, author of ‘‘Plot Genie” and “‘Article Writ- 
ing Made Easy’’—for a d'me each! Stamps or coin. 
Genie Formula for Radio or Stage Play Plot 
. The Article Writing Formula 
How to Syndicate What You Write 
How to Criticize Your Own Story 
How To Protect Your Story Idea 
How To Write A Book In Six Days 
Plot Ideas From The Subconscious Mind 
Story Writing Self Taught 
How To Write Your Life Story 
How To Choose A Success Pen Name 
How To Market Your Story 
Interesting Story Openings 
All Twelve for $1.00. Descriptive literature on The Plot 
Genie System, including sample plot demonstration, and on 
“Article Writing Made Easy’ sent free upon request. 


BPS eenogeene 


et et 











| GENIE PLOT CARDS—10c | 
Supply innumerable plot synopses. New! Different! | 
Practical! Demonstrates PLOT GENIE System. En- 
close dime or stamps. | 


THE GAGNON COMPANY, Inc. 


Dept. 8, 8749 Sunset Bivd., Hollywood, Calif. 


(Please state if you own Plot Genie) 


1 
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we IS FUN TO READ— 


FOR THE BEGINNING WRITER: 


Tips and sound information that enable 
men and women who have never sold fiction, 
but who are intelligent and write good Eng- 
lish, to learn enough about writing to make a 
little money at it. 


FOR THE SELLING WRITER: 


Market requirements and news of new pub- 
lications that enable writers who are now sell- 
ing their work to sell a lot more of it at higher 
prices. 


FOR THE WOULD-BE WRITER: 


New and accurate ideas and facts about 
writing for persons whose preconceived notions 
about the profession are mistaken. 


FOR EVERY WRITER: 
WRITER'S DIGEST is fun to read! Slick 


writers take 5-cent-a-word time to see what's 
new in WRITER'S DIGEST. Pulpsters stop the 
cent-a-word mill long enough to take a look. 
And dewy-eyed hopefuls, heart-in-mouth, just 
HAVE to finish their copies before they go 
back to the desk to finish their “best story— 
so far." 


Come In—The Reading's Fun! 


A six-month subscription ($1.00) is offered 
on our usual money-back guarantee. If you 
don't like the third issue, drop us a postcard, 
and we'll refund your money in full. Only a 
publisher with a genuine service to offer can 
make such a guarantee. 


Writer's Digest 
22 East 12th St. 
Cincinnati, Ohio 


Gentlemen: 


Enter my six-month subscription to WRITER'S 
DIGEST for which | enclose $1.00. 


Address 


City. . 











Writer’s Digest is your best 


Our terms are payment upon acceptance for 
some types of material and payment on a royalty 
basis for others. 

Rapio FEATURES SERVICE, 
2014 Torbenson, Cleveland, Ohio. 
You Can't Keep a Good Script Down 
Sir: 

Some months ago you published a notice asking 
prize-winners in last year’s contest to write in 
telling what luck they have had in selling their 
winning stories. But how about those who manage 
to sell stories that did not win a prize? Last year 
I entered a story entitled “Shadows Over London” 
and it got exactly nowhere. However, I didn’t 
feel like throwing it away, so I sent it out on the 
road just to see what would happen. It appeared 
in the March issue of American Magazine under 
the title “Pattern for a Hero” and brought me a 
cheque for two hundred dollars. Last week an 
English magazine sent me an offer of eight guineas 
for the British reprint rights. Herewith is my 
renewal subscription. 

KENNETH C. AcToN, 
Druid, Sask., Canada. 


March 26, 1942 
Over the Pulps to the Penthouse 
Sir: 
I sell to the love pulps and like it! Don’t tell 


Tom Thursday but I’ve even liked the editors. 

Two of my shorts went out last year to Hazel 
Berge, editor of Modern Romances. She liked 
"em; bought paid me more than lc a word; 
wrote me a charming letter. 

She took time out of her busy life to encourage 
me to do more! Even her rejections have been 
a pleasure doesn’t reject GOOD 
stories; she rejects those a new writer rolls out 
wildly after having sold a few. 

One sentence from this same editor’s 
remains with me permanently. She says, 
can REALLY can REALLY 
rhink it over. 

She said she liked my 
“simple,” had “punch” 
heart of the readers. 

My contact with her taught me a valuable les- 
son; I’m going to write fewer words and better 
stories. 

Writing to the pulps does not lead to the poor- 
house. Maybe a penthouse isn’t indicated but 
a bungalow on Oak street is mine. My stories 
haven’t paid off the mortgage entirely but it is 
slipping. 

Another editor, Mary Hewitt of Life Stories, 
sent back a story the other day. She didn’t just 
say, “Phooey! No Good,” she told me 
what she liked about it and best of all, she told 
me what she DIDN’T like and gave me a chance 
to re-write it. Said she’d read it again. 

I sweat over the job and cut it until my heart 
broke, but just between you and I, thtat gal knew 


"em; 


because she 


letters 
“If you 


you sell!” 


write, 
two stories because they 
and touched the 


were, 
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May, 


what she was talking about. When I finished the 
operation and sewed up the incision it was a 
better story than the original. 

When Mr. Thursday tells us to “hook your 
young literary career to the slick stars,” he must 
have forgotten how many rungs on the ladder 
we have to climb before we can reach the stars. 
Some of us may be born with a catapult in 
our shall we say “head,” but more of us 
are born with just two feet and a lot of ideas. 
We have to plod along and start up one step 
at a time. 

I’m writing for the confession magazines 
whose stories are founded on actual experiences. 
I find myself becoming more alert to what is 
going on around me. Like a modern Hawkshaw 
I snoop and pry for the drama, joys, sorrows, 
tragedy and comedy in the lives of those who 
used to be just that “stuffy Mrs. Jones,” or that 
“poor old John Grimes,” who collects our trash. 
Even my own family, to their chagrin, has come 
in for a lot of snooping. Some of their skeletons 
have stalked forth from the moth-eaten closet of 
Time to join the rank and file of well clothed 
confessions. I didn’t even use their real names 
but . . . some of ’em just look the other way 
when I come near and button up their lips. 

Maybe the slicks will put “Mary Garland” in 
big letters at the top of a story for me some day. 
Land knows I hope so but so far my mas- 
terpieces have only resulted in a sad waste of 
postage and enough stereotyped rejection slips to 
turn my weary thoughts definitely toward the 
doghouse or should I say: to Mr. Tom’s 
Poorhouse. 

Mary GARLAND, 
5924 Oak Street, Kansas City, Mo. 


Cash for Plays 
Sir: 

The Mid-West Play Company has closed the 
biggest twelve months in its history. We have pub- 
lished and sold more plays... both one and three 
act... than ever before. 

We are now in the market for new play manu- 
scripts for the forthcoming publishing season. We 
prefer plays with one easy interior setting 
comedy, farce, mystery and drama in one 


and three acts. Plays must be suitable for pre- 
sentation by High School and other amateur 
groups. All manuscripts must be submitted in 


neatly typewritten form . preferably on thin 
white paper. Submitted material will have the 
prompt attention of the Play Editor and our 
report will be mailed to you soon after receipt 
of your manuscript. 

Please inform 
Mail your 


We pay cash on acceptance. 
your writer friends of our needs. 
manuscripts to 

Epwarp I. Hever, Editor, 
Mid-West Play Company, 
Cedar Rapids, Iowa. 


Writer’s Digest is your best 
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Enter... . Beginners 
Exit.. Selling Writers 


THIS HAS BEEN THE SUC- 
CESS STORY OF MANY OF 
OUR STUDENTS. MAKE THIS 
YOUR STORY, TOO! 

Why do we think we can 
make you sell? Because we are 
not interested in “literature; 
our course is frankly commer- 
cial, and the writers we: train 
aim at commercial, well-paying 
markets. 


This course is the creation of a man whose 
story formulas and devices helped him sell 
2,000 stories and 35 books—Jack Woodford, 
author of the famous TRIAL AND ERROR, 
about which the editor of ESQUIRE says: 
hes Beg, Borrow or Steal a Copy of this 
Book." 

SSW has eliminated waste of time and effort for our 
students. SUPERVISED means working on your story 
from the plot germ to the outline, to the rough draft, 
through the finished copy—knowing what you are 
doing in every step. 

In these dynamic times you cannot afford undirected 
attempts; still less can you afford time and energy 
wasted in experimenting. You want your road to suc- 
cess to be short. The shortcut will eliminate the aim- 
less groping and the waste motions of most beginners. 
The author of TRIAL AND ERROR and SSW has been 
through every stage and presents WHAT HE FOUND 
TO BE THE MOST DIRECT ROUTE TO SELLING HIS 
2,000 STORIES AND 35 BOOKS. 


PRACTICAL — INEXPENSIVE 


We would like to have you write for information about 
Supervised Story Writing—TODAY. We would like to give 
you more information about our students who have sold, and 
how this course is conducted. We consider it simple and 
easy (you can complete it in only 3 months—but you may 
take longer if you must) and the Supervised Story Writing 
Assignments carry a 30 day Money Back Agreement. We 
are willing to gamble a month of our work on your satis- 
faction. Salable stories marketed (10% commission). 

Jack Woodford's great book TRIAL AND ERROR is in- 
cluded with the course; if you already have TRIAL AND 
ERROR we make a special allowance. 

lf a shortcut to sales appeals to you in these tremen- 
dous times, send the coupon below—today. 


SUPERVISED STORY WRITING SCHOOL M 
| East 44th Street 
New York, N. Y. 

Please send full information about SUPERVISED STORY 
WRITING at no obligation to me. | have [J do not have [J 
TRIAL AND ERROR. 





Jack Woodford, 
Author of the 
Supervised Story 
Writing Assign- 
ments. 








Name 


(Approved as a correspondence school under the laws of the 
State of New York) 
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WE ARE BUYING... ee Ae By Robert Fuoss II 
JUST BATTING AROUND.. By Richard Sale 12 
THIRTEEN DEAD MEN AND A BEAUTIFUL NUDE YOUNG ‘LADY. : By A. M Mathieu 15 
NEW YORK MARKET LETTER By Harriet A. Bradfield 22 
BOISTEROUS, UPSTART . 27 
THE NEXT TWENTY-FIVE YEARS By ‘Konrad Bercovici 28 
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U T H O R 


OF BOOKS 


We are established General Book Publishers. We offer you friendly editors and | 
MS readers; able artists; punctual printers; agents for Great Britain and the 
Continent; distribution at home and abroad. 














Gg If you have a typewritten book MS on any subject—prose (30,000 words and up, 
juveniles slightly shorter) or poetry (book-size collections for CONTEMPORARY 
POETS OF DORRANCE) you are cordially invited to submit it with the com- 
plete certainty on your part that it will be read without delay, and of course free. 


I On the Book Lists of DORRANCE & COMPANY have appeared, among others, 
Colonel Philippe Bunau-Varilla, General Smedley D. Butler, Colonel Clarence D. 
Chamberlin, Winston Churchill, Lord Dunsany, General John A. Lejeune, Dr. 
Clarence Edward Macartney, Hon. Theodore Marburg, Dr. Simon N. Patten, 
Judge Henry A. (“Plupy”) Shute, Lincoln Steffens, Mme. Tetrazzini, and 
Thurston the Magician. New writers are particularly welcome. Write first if 
you prefer about your work. 


If unavailable, your MS will be returned promptly and carefully. If accepted, 
your book will be published promptly and adequately. Just address MS to: 


DORRANCE & COMPANY 


(INCORPORATED 1920) 
DEPT. WD, 364-376 DREXEL BUILDING 
PHILADELPHIA - --------+-- PENNSYLVANIA 
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Hit 
Sir: 
May I pass along a word of encouragement 
to new writers? Despite all that’s said about not 
being able to sell now on account of the war I 
believe it can be done! I have just sold a short 
article to Saturday Evening Post, concerning the 
unusual idea of reclaiming fabrics in wrecked auto- 
mobiles for clothing the needy. Published Feb- 
ruary 28. 

To sell one must have something unusual, of 
interest to thousands of readers. I’d suggest that 
the beginner keep his ears open and WRITE. 
Try your feature article on your local weekly, 
or send it to a daily paper. It may come back, 
you may never hear from it or some morning 
your words may stare you in the face from the 
pages of your favorite newspaper. 

But DO write! Those hours 
wasted. If you WANT to write. 
perseverance) you will SELL! 

LetHA WEBB TESTER, 


spent are not 
Then (wita 





In Spite of Himself 
Sir: 

I am not at all certain that I shall have a per- 
manent address for the full duration of a sub- 
scription. Despite the fact that I dislike the text 
of your book, it makes itself indispensable. And 
especially is it true that the more amateur the 
writer the more imperative his need for the 
Dicest. Even a determinedly “literary” writer, 
such as I, cannot help but wing an occasional 
check as they flock through the pages of the 
Dicest. You have been useful and helpful to me 
in spite of myself. DENNIS WIEGAND, 

1110 E. 3rd St., Duluth, Minn. 
New Try 
Sir: 

Sparkling Publications, publishers of Spark, the 
picture magazine, will release two new magazines 
on May 15. The two new books are to be called 
Keen, a picture magazine with short stories, and 
Rare Detective Cases, containing all true crime 
stories. 

Keen will sell at 15c, contain girl pictures, short 
stories—with a tinge of spice, cartoons and gags. 
It is edited by Arthur Brennt who also edits Spark 
and several detective magazines. 

tare Detective Cases will sell at 15c, contain 
true crime stories with actual fotos where possible. 
It is edited by Jerry Albert, drama editor Spark 
and an associate on Keen. 

Contributions should be accompanied by suffi- 
cient return postage, and will be paid upon publi- 
cation at rates agreed upon by publisher and 
author. 

Brennt says that stories for Keen should contain 
no more than 1,000 words. Photos will be posed 
to illustrate stories. 

ArT BrENNT, Sparkling Publications, 
366 Broadway, New York City. 





AN OPEN LETTER 
TO SHORT STORY WRITERS 


Until recently | specialized in analysis of slick short 
stories . . - I'm now including short stories in 
general . . . Reason? . . . Because today there is 
a lessening distinction between slick and pulp ... 
The slicks call for more action—the pulps for 
more characterization . . . Your story has as good 
a chance of making the slick market as the pulp 
—if it can land at all . . . Perhaps | can help 
you . -. I'm a critic but I'm also a writer who 
sells... 

| accept for analysis only a limited number of 
clients as every script is handled personally .. . 
Stories without possibilities are returned with brief 
comment ... Otherwise | state what my service 
will cost . .. In any case there is no reading fee 
. . « Please note that I'm not an agent but | do 
advise my clients on markets... Write me... 


JAIME PALMER 


Short Story Specialist 
Hollywood Hotel, Hollywood, California 








INDIANA UNIVERSITY 
WRITERS’ CONFERENCE 
June 22 to 27 


For particulars, address 


RALPH L. COLLINS, Director 


Indiana University Bloomington, Indiana 








Courses in 
MAGAZINE WRITING 


Fiction — Non-Fiction 
practical home study training for 
those who must work in spare time 


The Magazine Institute, a private school owned 
and operated by successful writers and editors, 
offers practical, up-to-date training in story and 
article writing. You work in your own home. 
Every assignment you send in is returned with 
detailed criticism. 
EXPERT INSTRUCTION 

An experienced writer or editor takes you in 
hand, answering all your questions, helping 
you find the type of work for which you are 
naturally suited. Before long you are writing in 
your own home fiction stories, essays, short 
sketches, whatever you are best fitted to do. 
SEND THE COUPON TODAY for the free 
booklet which tells about opportunities in mag- 
azine writing. 
THE MAGAZINE INSTITUTE... . . Dept. 85 
50 Rockefeller Plaza, New York, N. Y. 

Please send your booklet, without obligation, to: 


Name 


Address , 
(Inquiries confidential. No salesman will call). 











Writer’s Digest is your best introduction when writing advertisers. 





STOP FOOLING! i 












Rejection slips won't —— 
buy war bonds. And ! Flatter the Brute! 
wearing out a _ type- RS WPLEN BURNS 
writer by blindly oF 


playing at authorship 
1s wasting precious 
time. To make the 
most out of your writ- 
ing ability, you need 











the expert guidance RICH 
of an agent who 
knows what the editors 
want to buy today. —_— 
Below, two more 
new writers to whom 
really professional 
help proved a revela- 
tion, suggest how it 
might save lost motion 
to you: 4/9/42 
“Thanks for the check. In 
addition to opening two new 
markets for my confessions, 
you have literally paid all 
your own commissions b\ 
the sale of a story I believed 
unsalable. Your quick re- " 
* - <$e" Soo we een ee 
ports and business-like criti- no more peneils, 
ies tei cisms inspire me to turn out ih 
more and better work.” - 
ia char 
3/27/42 Eve 
“TI was once told that there was 
only one criterion of a good “a 


A few of my clients’ the 


literary agent—‘If he sells you, | 
; April magazine appear 


helps you, builds you up, he’s 





: ances in leadin ul si 
good.’ You have more than met and smoetipapar pan % : 
all these requirements for me azines. do | 

Lee E. Wells Your last chec k for my first two whi 
sales to Western Story repre- S, 
sented a great deal more than the money, as Me 

cracking this market was something I figured & & & Bes that 
might happen, with much luck, in maybe a or 2 
year or two...” a 
Whether you are a beginner anxious to sell your “first,” a new writer desirous of increasing the 
your sales and opening new markets, a successful short story writer who wants to do that 
novelets and serials, or perhaps to graduate from the pulps to the slicks—I can help you, wit! 
too. For nineteen years I have helped professionals whose work I am selling to Satevepost, ae 
Collier's, This Week, Liberty, American, Cosmpolitan, Harper’s, Esquire, Ladies’ Home ane 
journal, Country Gentlemen, etc., down through such slicks as Holland’s, Household, rd 
Everywoman’s, Woman’s Day, and every leading market in the confession, true detective, ; 
and pulp fields. That experience, prestige, and editorial contact are ready to work for you. th 
. a 
TO NEW WRITERS: | will honestly appraise 7 - = goo 

your ae and recommend your salable scripts to My booklet, “Practical Literary Help,” and 
actively buying editors. If a story is unsalable, | rea. 
explain how and for which specific market to rewrite. latest market letter free on request. ‘ 
| analyze your abilities and suggest markets for \ 
which you should work. Until | sell $1,000 worth of the 


your work, the above professional guidance costs $1 

per thousand words on manuscripts up to 5,000; on toc 
scripts 5,000 to 11,000 my fee is $5.00 for the first e 

5000 words and 75c for each additional thousand. for 
Special rates on novelets and novels. ie 
TO SELLING WRITERS: if you have sold $1,000 19. 


worth of magazine fiction or articles within the last p 
year, | will handle your account on my regular com- ° int 
mission of 10% on American, 15% on Canadian, and Literary Agent 

20% on foreign sales. If you have sold $500 worth 


during the past year, | will handle your work at one- 56 West 45th Street, New York, N. y. 


half reading fees. 








